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Vw Ti  bbcations 


L’,ALOUETTE 
by Jean Anouilh 


Edited by Merlin Thomas and Simon Lee. With exercises and 
vocabulary by Bert M. P. Leefmans. Designed for second-year 
college French, this is the first text edition of the work that en- 
joyed such acclaim as The Lark. A history of Joan of Arc and of 
the play precedes the text. 


THE SPIRIT OF SPANISH AMERICA 
by Mario B. Rodriguez 


Selections from the work of outstanding South American writers 
interpreting special phases of Spanish American culture enable 
the intermediate student to acquire a cultural and literary back- 


ground while he is learning the language. Exercises and vocabu- 
laries accompany the selections. 


LA COLA DE LA SIRENA 


by Conrado Nale Roxlo 


Edited by Ruth Gillespie. The first text edition for American 
students of this popular play by Argentina’s leading dramatist, 
poet, and humorist. The introduction provides a critical study of 
Roxlo’s work. There are notes, grades exercises, questions, and 
topics for oral or written discussion. 


BEGINNING NORWEGIAN, 3rd ED. 
by Einar I. Haugen 


Written for students without previous knowledge of the language, 
this text presents those elements of the language which are indis- 
pensable to a reading knowledge. The book has been thoroughly 
revised in the light of twenty years of classroom use. It utilizes 
modern Norwegian spelling and recent phonetic and phonemic 
analysis. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. New York 1, N.Y. 
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Words of praise for a new 
and effective team ..... 


“One of the best. Practical, .. . Puts over the material with gusto.” 
P. J. LABarTHE, Iilinois Wesleyan University. 


of Spanish DONALD L. FABIAN 


Carefully tailored for the elementary course in which a minimum of time 
is given to the formal study of grammar in order to emphasize reading or 
oral-aural practice, this compact grammar deals with each basic gram- 
matical subject briefly and in a section by itself. Logical organization, clear 
explanations of grammatical terminology, and effective but not time-consum- 
ing exercises distinguish this complete, concise text. FLEXIBLE COVERS 


“A fine compact economical grammar containing all 

the material that a teacher can use gracefully in a 

beginning course. It contains several interesting 

departures from the routine presentation of topics.” 
Mrs. D. C. Corsitt, Asbury College. 


H. oughton Mifflin Company 


“Thoroughly sound approach, well worked out, well 
indexed. There is no better method to teach idiomatic 
phrases and basic constructions.” 

J. S. Hotton, Sacramento State College. 


Oral Dill in Spanish 


This drill book, 5 records and 80 slides form a thorough and effective 
approach to oral Spanish. The drill book stresses the formation of accurate 
speaking habits. The records provide the student with a native model and 
furnish both a pronunciation and an aural comprehension text. The color 
slides, which portray actions, places, and things, are used by the authors 
in an entirely new method—the use of a visual image to stimulate an oral 
response. PAPER BOUND 


“This is one of those unfortunately rare books that 
have something new to offer, instead of merely com- 
peting with the old ones on their own ground. It is 
a fine job, and should be an invaluable aid to any 
course using an oral approach.” 

J. Ricuarp Clark, University. 


Please mention Tue Mopern LANGUAGE JouRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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warm applause for a remarkable new reader ..... 


“There is a real need, as the editors have pointed out, for a 
transitional reader ‘suitable for the student who has just 
completed the beginning grammar and the elementary readers 
written especially for him.’ This collection of Shgmt stories 
—_ would seem to fill the bill admirably.” 7 
3 oF C. W. Cotman, University of Nebraska. 
am- 


one “Ranks very high in usability, in planning, and should stim- 


ERS ulate all types of students to more significant learning.” 
Burton Gavitt, Grand Canyon College. 


“Enjoyable for the teacher, enjoyable and useful for the 
student.” ALBERT F, Hirscu, Buena Vista College. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


ONZE CONTES 


and 

OLIN H. MOORE 

ctive WALTER MEIDEN 

yrate 

and 

color This unique collection of entertaining stories carefully selected and edited by 

~~ Olin H. Moore and Walter Meiden, guides the early intermediate student through 
ra 

a the transition from simple to complex reading material. Special attention is given 


to false cognates, idioms, and troublesome verbs and vocabulary. These aids 
combined with a handsome format and eleven lively stories—nine by such 
twentieth-century authors as Colette, Marie Noel, Henri Falk, and Charles Vil- 
drac—offer the student the opportunity to understand and appreciate the best in 
modern French literature. PAPER BOUND 
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Flying Broadens 
The World’s Horizons 


It’s the fastest way in the world 
to learn geography and languages 
. . . to see art and architecture, old 
and new .. . to understand other 
cultures and other peoples. Pan 
American’s educational services have 
been planned to help teachers and 
students alike to travel and study 
abroad. 

If your answers to any of the fol- 
lowing questions are “‘Yes,’’ then per- 
haps you'll find our materials useful. 


PAA EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 

e Are you education- 
travel minded? 

e Do you need aviation 
education materials? 

e Are your students 
model airplane fans? 


If so, complete and 
mail the coupon below, 


George Gardner 

Supt., Educational Services 

Pan American World Airways 

P. O. Box 1908, New York 17, N. Y. 


Adventures in Education, a guide to 

educational travel abroad . .... . oO 
Aviation Education materials folder . . 0 
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FOREIGN TEXT MAPS 
For Language Departments 


Map F24p, France-Political-Historical 
French—Spanish—German—Italian 
Swedish—Russian—Portuguese 
In all forms of mounting. 
Write for details 


Denover-GeprerT Co. 


Publishers—Importers—Ex porters 
Map mounters 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 
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Announcing 


“MODERN FRENCH BY SOUND” 


On RCA Victor Records 


® Here’s an entirely new album of modern, contemporary French, 
designed to give the student a comprehensive foundation in pronunciation, and 
a genuine aural understanding of practical, everyday, conversational French: 


® The recordings were made by Prof. and Mrs. Henri Peyre of Yale 
University. These well-known lecturers afford the student authentic models for 
French as it is actually spoken, with careful attention to intonation and rhythm; 


® The textbook which accompanies the album has been written by 
Prof. Jean Boorsch, also of Yale University. It provides, in twenty progressive 
lessons, a thorough guide to the language—its construction, idioms, funda 
mental grammar, and phonetics. 


®"'Modern French By Sound” is not merely a revision of the former 
RCA Victor ‘‘French By Sound” course used by thousands of schools in the 
past years. It isa completely new course planned to meet today’s curriculum; 
and is based on the most modern teaching concepts. It is available at all three 
speeds (331/3, 45 and 78), through local RCA Victor record dealers: 


“MODERN 
FRENCH 
BY SOUND” 


334% RPM, ALBUM LE-6200—$8.50 
45 RPM, ALBUM EEE-6200—$8.50 
78 RPM, ALBUM E-6200—$8.50 

ALL PRICES INCLUDE ONE COPY OF TEXTBOOK 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CAMDEN, N.J. 
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“They appear fo be just what has been needed for graduate 
students and persons out of college. | shall recommend them 
as much as I can.” 


—Professor C. W. Mason 
College of Engineering 
Cornell University 


SCIENTIFIC FRENCH 


A Concise Description of the Structural Elements 
of Scientific and Technical French 


By William N. Locke, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Concise and streamlined, this French grammar promotes an accurate reading ability of 
scientific and technical material. Assuming no previous knowledge of the language, it offers 
a realistic approach to the many constructions encountered in technical French. With this 
book and a dictionary as his tools, the beginner can translate papers of normal difficulty 
accurately and completely into English. Dr. Locke excludes features of grammar restricted 
to the literary, poetic, or spoken language. However, his sound treatment also paves the 
road to literary reading. Reading selections and sample sentences from contemporary techni- 
cal French sources supply authentic threads through the material. 


Scientific French encourages the recognition of forms instead of their reproduction and 
concentrates on the devices that will encourage this facility. It gives useful tips on how to 
spot plurals, identify past participles, and untangle prefixes, plus pointers on apprehending 
pronouns, adjectives, and interrogatives. All grammatical terminology is explained as it is 
introduced, but its use is kept to a minimum. The book is based on material used by the 
author in reading-aim courses at M.I.T. 


1957 112 pages $2.25 


160 YEARS 


~o JOHN WILEY & SONS, Ine. 
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The companion volume... 


SCIENTIFIC GERMAN 


A Concise Description of the Structural Elements 
of Scientific and Technical German 


By George E. Condoyannis, Saint Peter’s College 


Also emphasizing the reading aim, this companion volume represents a new approach 
to technical German without being ultra-revolutionary. The book still recognizes the need 
for a deeper understanding of the character of the German language but doesn’t ignore 
the exploitation of all possible mechanical recognition devices. Wherever possible in treat- 
ing grammar, Dr. Condoyannis uses new, largely self-explanatory terms: stem-changing 
verbs, subjectless passive, variable and constant verb forms, endingless adjectives, detach- 
able prefixes, etc. He imparts a real, basic understanding of the more sophisticated gram- 
matical concepts, notably the passive voice and the impersonal verb. The term subjunctive is 
entirely avoided. 


Highlighted by the same features as its French complement, Scientific German also em- 
phasizes the fact that when reading is the primary aim, the reader is interested in understand- 
ing the forms that occur in a passage. He is not concerned with learning how to reproduce 
these forms for use in speaking or writing. Therefore extraneous material is eliminated, 
ensuring a rapid and direct mastery of technical German. 


1957 163 pages $2.50 


Send for examination copies. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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We are pleased to announce that 
during the summer we have pub- 
lished a new edition of Peter 
Hagboldt’s original Graded Ger- 
man Readers, Books One to Five. 
The original series, once referred 
to by Hagboldt himself as a 
“‘labor of love,’? has never been 
improved upon in its skillful vo- 
cabulary building, nor has it ever 
ceased to be popular. Under the ” 
editorship of Werner F. Leopold, Original 
the new edition gives the exact Series 
—— to today’s classroom Revised 
needs. 


GRADED GERMAN READERS 


The principal revision features are: (1) The text of all five books has been 
reset in Roman type instead of the original German type (Book One being 
the only one formerly printed in Roman)—(2) Each booklet now has its own 
full end vocabulary (in addition to footnote word translations on the text 
pages)—(3) Two artists have made lively, imaginative illustrations for the 
stories—(4) New cover designs, attractive and varied, invite the student 


to renewed reading enjoyment at each level of achievement. 


ALLERLEI, Book One; FABELN, Book Two; ANEKDOTEN UND 
ERZAHLUNGEN, Book Three; EULENSPIEGEL UND MUNCHHAU- 
SEN, Book Four; FUNF BERUHMTE MARCHEN, Book Five. Also 
available in a combined volume with general end vocabulary 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J. Chicago 16 
San Franciscos5 Atlanta3 Dallas 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 
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Problems and Prejudices in the 
Teaching of Literature 


HEN searching for simple pedagogical 

truths, one need not restate the general 
nature of a subject-matter as vast as that of 
literature. There is at present, moreover, no 
lack of definitions. Theory of Literature by 
Wellek and Warren is one of the best, even 
though it has disappointed readers, who prefer 
decisiveness to deliberation. And since there 
appears to be no hope for a final answer, we 
may assume for the sake of the argument a 
proposition adhered to by some critics: namely, 
that literary works of art define themselves and 
that they uphold these self-definitions by the 
simple fact of their being and by their skill of 
assertion. Like all works of art, they seem to be 
sufficient unto themselves; like all artistic 
attempts, they hence invite mystic comparisons 
on the part of some teachers with the elusive 
notion of divine creation and self-sufficiency. 
Because of this tendency, we shall do well to 
speculate first on the origin of literature as well 
as on ethical and intellectual attitudes which a 
teacher should adopt when dealing with this 
issue. After studying aspects of the immediate 
relationship between teacher and literary work, 
we shall consider his efforts to conceive a per- 
sonal vision of literary history and then con- 
clude this paper by analyzing the teacher’s 
responsibility to communicate this vision to his 
students. 

* * * 

It may thus be worthwhile to repeat the 
banal truth that a work of art depends on a 
rigorous selection from many insights, attitudes 
and visions. The execution of this choice is an 
irrevocable act which suppresses a host of 
possibilities in favor of the ones that see print. 
Hence much has to be foregone for the sake of 
imagery, convincing fiction, and effective 
drama. And there are those critics who are 
aware of these rejections and who deplore the 
need to sacrifice so many possibilities for one 
actuality. They know that poetry ensues from 
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an organization and crystallization of experi- 
ence and that, despite the timeless splendor of 
beautiful verse, poems are and remain the con- 
sequence of a human act. If, indeed, they were 
non-human entities, one could contemplate 
them with moral indifference. But poetry is 
the “native tongue of the soul,” and hence 
judgments which disregard the inherent “hu- 
manity”’ of literature may please the mind with- 
out, however, fulfilling the entire responsibility 
of reader to artist. 

How then is the student or teacher to evalu- 
ate the literary act? He must, first, attempt to 
evolve an understanding between himself and 
the work of art—an agreement which cannot 
develop from a superficial acquaintance, but 
which can come only into being from an entire 
participation of his dreams, intellect and imagi- 
nation. One may even assert that such an 
interpretation is an act of charity. It implies 
compassion toward the artist, for by a true 
comprehension of his words or his act we confer 
upon him, the man, a sort of immortality, and 
we justify his effort, redeeming thereby the 
esthetic and humane intent of his words; 
charity toward ourselves, because the agree- 
ment between the writer and his reader is, even 
though a fragile bond, one which may serve as 
a valid epistemological point of departure in 
investigations of the nature of beauty and 
goodness. Science does not appear to deal with 
such absolutes since it concerns itself mainly 
with relationships derived from hypothetical 
concepts to explain the nature of things and 
thus avoids esthetics and morals. However, 
teachers concerned with artistic efforts must 
and do deal with such absolute values, knowing 
all the while that their notions about them are 
highly subjective. Hence harmonious relation- 
ships between reader and writer also have a 
social implication, for they constitute one of the 
few opportunities afforded to men, and in par- 
ticular to teachers, to make important state- 
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ments of general validity about intimate 
truths. To be sure, other forms of communica- 
tion such as love and conversation do likewise 
strike the divine spark of understanding of 
which Plato speaks, but it is felt that the bond 
between the serious reader and writer consti- 
tutes a special relationship whose purity is 
comparable to that achieved by the silent 
collaboration of two chess players. 

However, let us turn from metaphysics to the 
immediate problem of understanding the work 
of art. Often this is difficult and many are dis- 
couraged by their failure to comprehend what 
is presumed to be the child of hazard and fancy. 
In no way surprised by the intellectual work 
required by an equation, some teachers do not 
realize that works of art can be, although they 
are not always, tightly woven bonds between 
various forms of experiences, and that there is a 
discipline in literature as demanding as that in 
any other field. Much teaching would also im- 
prove if there were a stronger awareness that a 
work of art is often the basis of knowledge, the 
source of definitions. It need be remembered 
that it is literature which may render and has 
rendered philosophy possible! and that the 
poetic act has constituted at times the origin 
of cultural experiences by giving rise to insights 
which are susceptible of various transfigura- 
tions? 

Additional problems beset the teacher and 
student who concern themselves with a litera- 
ture written in a foreign tongue. For an ap- 
preciation of Racine’s dramas, for example, 
they must sharpen their perception so as to 
distinguish tonal nuances. Patience will also 
be needed if they are to capture the delicate 
rhythms of Rilke’s poetry or to understand 
the finer points of Spanish versification. And it 
must always be borne in mind that many rules 
of prosody are an essential part of Form, which 
is in literature, an aspect of Being. The meaning 
of these seemingly arbitrary injunctions may 
therefore be more justly valued by foreigners 
who are always preoccupied with form, than by 
native speakers who so often converse and 
write without having to resort to analysis. But 
even when dealing with the more technical 
aspects of a foreign literature or with those of 
one’s mother tongue, the essential problem 
remains the same. It is the generous desire to 


learn to give meaning to the work of art which 
is meaningful in itself, and then to fulfill at 
least one of the tasks of literary comprehension, 
which is, according to Baudelaire, the trans- 
formation of esthetic experience into under- 
standing: transformer la volupté en intelligence. 
On the other hand, there is a reverse side to 
this exhortation which is of great pedagogical 
value to the teacher, that is, the metamorphosis 
of intelligence into volupté, or the voluntary 
writing of poetry, plays, and novels. The ideal 
teacher writes without a special authorization 
from the muses or circumstances; if he is a 
true author, so much the better; if he is not, 
his teaching will nevertheless be much im- 
proved if he possesses at least some knowledge 
of the divine craft. 


* * * 


Having examined aspects of the direct rela- 
tionship between teacher and literary work, we 
shall now speculate, not on literary history 
per se, but rather on the issue of reconciling 
literary acts to facts, that is the comprehension 
and subsequent teaching of the historical situa- 
tion of writers and their achievements. 

Such literary exegesis presents a twofold 
problem: first, the interpreter has to hear 
reverberations of lives long since past, as well 
as to feel the freshness of ideas which have been 
known for centuries; secondly he should use all 
his knowledge to transform this historical ex- 
perience into that pure relationship with the 
artist to which reference has already been made. 
The interpreter may then develop concepts of 
literary history which remain always respectful 
of the literary work of art. But history, we are 
told, is first of all factual; this at least was the 
opinion of Carl Becker, who, in The Heavenly 
City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers, 
states wittily and sadly that “we must cling to 
ascertainable facts though they slay us.” 
This distinguished historian joins Santayana in 
asserting that history is nothing but history, 
the notation of what has occurred, the fixing of 
events throughout past times in all places. And 
he goes on to say that “‘no respectable historian 


1 Much of Rousseau’s writings exemplify this kind of 
primacy. 

2 Cf. Greek drama. 
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any longer harbors ulterior motives; and that 
one who would surreptitiously introduce the 
gloss of a transcendant interpretation into hu- 
man history would deserve to be called a philos- 
opher and straightaway lose his reputation as a 
scholar.”* The delightful irony of these lines 
brings out clearly the unavoidable dilemma 
that faces any teacher of literary history. For 
the worthier part of this discipline is surely not 
a factually ascertainable number of deeds, 
ideas, and situations, but rather the compre- 
hension of the subtle concert of literary ac- 
tivities of men who never shared our time, but 
whom we ought to approach with learned char- 
ity and controlled imagination. 

Thus the task of the literary historian is most 
delicate. He seeks above all to discover and then 
to explain to his students an inner continuity 
between several poems, novels, and plays of the 
same and of different epochs, just as some his- 
torians of ideas search for links between con- 
cepts. Genre, style, theme, a specific language 
and Taine’s moment are the most important 
common denominators required by the literary 
historian to particularize and organize his 
“material.” To be sure, if his interests are solely 
factual and descriptive, he may well succeed in 
elaborating a useful enumeration and descrip- 
tion of literary events or even in establishing an 
extrinsic comparison of what is perhaps in- 
trinsically incomparable, i.e. works of art. This 
historical incomparability is not only the result 
of the so-called individualistic quality of art, 
but is also grounded in the evident “fact” that 
poems, for instance, although known to have 
been written at a certain date, often represent 
an attempt in form and content to transcend 
their own period and time in general, and are 
hence anti-historical in nature and purpose. 

It goes without saying that most literary his- 
torians are fully aware of this problem and 
seek compromises and reconciliations that take 
into account the contradiction between literary 
act and fact. Lanson’s History of French Litera- 
ture is a case in point. Aside from its rich offer- 
ings in literary erudition, it suggests many 
perspicacious hypotheses, especially concerning 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
personal and, at times, enigmatic character of 
his affirmations is a touchstone of their human- 
ity and a confirmation of independent thought. 


However, histories of literature taught in 
many a classroom are often, it must be con- 
fessed, fabrics of hearsay, borrowings and un- 
clearly stated assumptions—lectures charac- 
terized by a spatialization on the blackboard of 
purely artistic phenomena into deceivingly 
clear descriptive patterns. And since this false 
simplification is often related to the practical 
problem of wanting or having to teach too 
much to students without sufficient prepara- 
tion, it is felt that instructors would do well to 
spend less time on the history of a literature and 
more time in communicating an authentic 
meaning of one particular work of art in its 
immediate setting. 

It will be noted that hitherto we have made 
no distinction between the ideal interpretation 
of the teacher and that of the serious student. 
We do not think that there is any. However, 
their tasks do differ, for the teacher’s duty is to 
make heard the silent dialogues between him- 
self, the artist and, to a lesser degree, the latter’s 
contemporaries. This is not the place to examine 
in detail this very crucial and complex process. 
Suffice to say that once the dialogue between 
reader or teacher and artist is successful, the 
teacher must then cast this dialogue into some 
given pedagogical form, such as the explication, 
the straightforward lecture or the organized 
discussion. This transformation of the dialogue 
is not one of essence, but only of form. Its end- 
result must be both clear and true, true to the 
dialogue between artist and reader, clear to 
the student whose main effort must at first be 
directed to understanding and appreciating the 
teacher’s interpretation. Whether or not he 
does this, is not entirely the responsibility of 
the teacher. 

* * * 

This last claim brings up the question of the 
limits of pedagogical responsibility which are 
defined not only by the teacher’s capacity to 
communicate his experience, but also by the 
receptiveness of his students. Envisaging such 
limits is not to doubt that the true vocation 
of the teacher is to serve his students, but 
rather to emphasize that the nature of this 
responsibility is forever changing. This inces- 
sant shifting of duty and purpose depends on 


*p. 18. 
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such variables as the intelligence of the students 
and on the level of the literature course in 
question. Moreover, policies on curricula are 
always in a state of transformation, and there 
is, therefore, a real need to adjust one’s pedagog- 
ical responsibilities to them. This task is often 
shunned and its rejection manifests itself by 
unfortunate attitudes of which we shall isolate 
only two. The first one is exemplified by teach- 
ers who refuse to adjust themselves and prefer 
to impose a “moral,” rigid, quasi-tyrannical 
system of uniform values. Such a teacher of lit- 
erature abandons, from an ideal point of view, 
any possibility of success. This is held to be 
true, for knowledge of artistic absolutes (as op- 
posed to the necessary inculcation of moral and 
social duties) is surely contingent on being de- 
rived from freely-conceived thoughts. The sec- 
ond undesirable attitude is that of teachers 
who perceive a change in conditions that arise 
from the opposition between mass-education 
and the personal values of humanism. Especial- 
ly do those suffer who tend to be “idealistic” 
and who persist in shouting into deaf ears their 
interpretation of the literary summum bonum, 
exhausting their limited and poorly-rewarded 
enthusiasm, hence lessening their chances for 
meaningful communication with the few earnest 
students. Therefore, it might be of some help to 


all representatives of individualistic values, to 
delineate in a clear and painful light these 
numerous shifts and discrepancies between 
ideal and practice, and then to act in accord- 
ance with the results of their reappraisal. One 
of these results might be the conclusion that it 
is reasonable for a teacher of literature to dis- 
tinguish calmly his task as a general educator 
from that of cultural curator. According to 
the former, he would cheerfully seek to help 
young people to function efficiently in that 
world in which they must live, rather than to 
bore unresponsive classes with subtle inter- 
pretation or even to disquiet them with re- 
marks that reflect the disorder of his own 
anguish. His other task, as cultural curator, 
namely the honorable effort of giving his best 
to willing students, to scholarship and to his 
community as well as of fulfilling his predes- 
tined friendship to artists, could thus be carried 
out in a more lucid manner until that day, 
when owing to realignments in the arts, the 
sciences, and the humanities, such an aware- 
ness of one’s multiple and contradictory duties 
will have become useless. 
Mark J. TEMMER 
University of California 
Santa Barbara College 


Human language is terra incognita despite its antiquity, and the more than eight 
thousand years that have passed since its first written forms marked the beginning of a 
new ethnic era in the history of civilization. Man is still exploring its mystery, slowly 
and laboriously uncovering minute truths concerning its origins, its ultimate nature, 
its manifestations and use. Simple enough for a child to master, yet so complicated that 
its ways defy mature analysis; it challenges the mind as do few other human phenomena. 
—OrtTo F. Bonp 


4 


Reading Braille in Foreign Languages* 


HEN Louis Braille, son of the harness- 

maker of Coupvray, invented the punc- 
tiform alphabet which he evolved in part from 
the system of so-called “night-writing’”’ devised 
by Colonel Charles Barbier for military use, and 
partly, indeed, mainly, from his own mind, he 
gave to the blind what may since be rightly 
called the key to the world of culture and com- 
munication. Braille was born at Coupvray in 
1809, and died in Paris in 1852; and it was while 
he was a pupil at the school for the blind in 
Paris that he evolved the basic principles of his 
system. Without going into the slightly contro- 
versial question as to when he first showed the 
alphabet to his fellow-pupils and to the officials 
of the school, it is enough to say that it was in 
use at the school by 1829, and it seems to have 
taken definite shape in Braille’s mind as early as 
1825. Thus it will be seen that he was between 
sixteen and twenty years of age when he invented 
the system of reading and writing now used by 
the blind of all western countries and even by 
those of Asia who are educated, and generally 
known as braille—usually written without a 
capital when mentioned alone as a system, so 
far as I am able to observe, and from what I 
have heard from those who can also read books 
or articles in print in which the system happens 
to be mentioned. 

Other systems of embossed characters had 
been thought out by various individuals inter- 
ested in the blind, even as early as two or three 
hundred years previous to Braille’s invention. 
Since most of these systems, however, were 
based on lines or on enlarged characters derived 
from the Roman alphabet, and since the blind 
themselves could not write them, Braille 
rightly perceived their inadequacy for general 
use by the blind. By 1880 or thereabouts, the 
braille system had been adopted by most or all 
of Europe, and its basic symbols had been ade- 
quately adapted to the peculiar needs of the 
various European alphabets, from Britain to 
Russia. It was finally adopted in the United 
States also, after a long struggle with other sys- 


tems, and what is known as Standard English 
Braille, Grade Two, is now used throughout the 
English-speaking and English-reading world. 

Thanks to the charitable and thoughtful ef- 
forts of missionaries and others working in Asia 
and Africa, the basic alphabet and symbols used 
in braille have also been adapted to the writing 
of the Asian and African languages in puncti- 
form. And in recent years the work of the 
World Braille Council, founded under the 
auspices of UNESCO, has done a most exem- 
plary and marvelous work in bringing some- 
thing like general uniformity to these various 
braille codes or alphabets previously evolved by 
missionaries or native teachers of the blind in 
such countries as China, India, Japan, the 
Arabic-speaking countries, and others. It has 
also been due to the work of the World Braille 
Council, with headquarters in Paris, that what 
is considered a finally adequate form of braille 
has been evolved for the tribal languages of 
Africa. All this work, with a short history of 
previous efforts in this line, will be found ex- 
plained and pictured in a recent publication of 
the World Braille Council called World Braille 
Usage, by Sir Clutha Mackenzie, himself blind. 
This book, of which I have a copy as a gift, con- 
tains the charts of the braille alphabets and 
other symbols used by some fifty different lan- 
guages of the world. 

As one born blind, and whose first language 
was English, I know what it is to learn to read 
braille not only for general reading in English 
but also for the study of other languages; for 
although English was my native language, I did 
hear something of other languages even as a 
child before I went to school. My own Iowa- 
born mother had learned some words and 
phrases in Irish from her parents, and these I 
often heard; and we had Swiss neighbors who 


* This article, written by a blind man who tells how he 
taught himself many languages, should serve to weaken 
the claim of those who say that the acquisition of a foreign 
tongue by some with all their senses is an insurmountable 
task. Ed. 
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spoke the German-Swiss, or “Schweitzer,” as 
they called it. Thus from my very early years 
I had an interest in languages which would, I 
think, be considered a token of a natural apti- 
tude for learning them. However, it was not till 
after I had studied French, Italian, and Span- 
ish in college that I began to read very much in 
braille in these languages. I had learned Es- 
peranto by myself while in high school, through 
the medium of braille, and I had also learned to 
speak Czech, or Bohemian, from a younger 
pupil at the school for the blind whom I tried 
to help in his efforts to improve his English. 
And thanks to the department in the “‘Esperan- 
ta Ligilo,” an Esperanto braille magazine sent 
to blind Esperantists throughout the world, I 
got in touch with a Czech Esperantist who sent 
me braille magazines in his native language, so 
that in this way I learned to read and write it 
reasonably well. I also obtained, thanks to other 
blind Esperantists, some written samples of 
Hungarian, Polish, and Rumanian, with ex- 
planatory hints as to the pronunciation of these 
languages. More recently, I have also learned 
to read Hebrew in braille, and something of 
how to read Arabic in braille. I can truthfully 
say that I had a small part to play in the mak- 
ing of the Irish Gaelic braille alphabet now used 
by the Irish Association for the Blind in issuing 
braille texts in Irish, some of which I have since 
received as complimentary gifts from the Irish 
Association for the Blind. I hope later to learn 
the braille alphabets of other languages, which 
I may now copy from the charts given in the 
book by Sir Clutha Mackenzie, already men- 
tioned. 

I have already mentioned Standard English 
Braille, Grade Two. When we speak of Grade 
Two, we mean that it is a contracted form of 
braille, and not simply a letter-for-letter braille 
transcription of an inkprint text. In the con- 
tracted form of braille in English and some 
other European languages, many commonly 
used words are indicated by their initial letter, 
while other words in common or frequent use 
are indicated by other symbols in the basic 
braille system. In English, for instance, we 
have the following words indicated by the ini- 
tial letter: but, can, do, every, from, go, have, just, 
knowledge, like, more, not, people, quite, rather, so, 
that, us, very, will, and you; and we use the let- 
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ter x for the word it, and z for the word as. 

Besides these word-signs indicated by the 
initial letter of the word, Standard English 
braille has many other signs for words and part- 
words, some of them comprising only one braille 
cell and others two cells. Of the single-cell signs, 
mention may be made of the signs for the words 
and, with, for, all of which may also be used in 
writing such words as ford, forget, hand, stand, 
wither, and withstand. There are also part-word 
signs for such syllables as -en, -er, -ing, in, ch, 
gh, th, sh, wh; and some of these may also be 
used for word-signs when they stand alone. 
Thus, ch, sh, th, and wh are used for the words 
child, shall, this, and which. The sign for the 
syllable ou also stands for the word out, when 
standing alone; and the s sign for st is used for 
still; and the sign for to may be, and usually is, 
joined to the next word in infinitives and prep- 
ositional phrases. This is only a brief summary 
of the nature of Standard English Braille, Grade 
Two; but even from this it may be seen that 
many words can be written in braille in fewer 
cells or spaces than it would take to write them 
out in full. Thus, words like stand, wither, and 
withstand may be written entirely in syllabic 
signs, thus requiring only one, two, and three 
spaces or braille cells respectively; and, as indi- 
cated previously, more space and effort may be 
saved by the use of the signs made up of points 
in two braille cells. 

What may not be apparent to the ordinary 
reader of print is the fact that while the basic 
letter-signs in braille are the same for all west- 
ern languages, the signs used in contracted 
braille are not of equal or uniform syllabic 
value in all languages; so that a blind person 
whose mother tongue is English, reading a piece 
of braille writing in the standard contracted 
braille of such languages as French, German or 
Spanish, without any previous knowledge of the 
contracted braille used in those languages, 
would find himself utterly confused. This is also 
true, to some extent, for an English-speaking 
braille reader who should chance to find a pas- 
sage in braille in uncontracted form in some 
languages, because what may stand for part- 
word or syllabic signs in English may have an- 
other value in the uncontracted braille of 
French, Greek, Irish, Portuguese and Spanish. 
To give but one or two examples, the sign for 
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and in English braille is the same combination 
of points used in uncontracted French and Por- 
tuguese braille for the c with cedilla, while in 
classic Greek braille it stands for the letter Chi 
and in Irish braille it stands for the long vowel 
A wherever used. When it comes to the braille 
codes evolved for the languages of Asia, the 
matter would, of course, become even more 
hopelessly complicated. The English braille sign 
er, again, stands for the # in Spanish. 

It is quite evident, then, that any blind per- 
son who wishes to read anything in braille in 
French, German, or Spanish, other than the 
most elementary material, must of necessity 
learn the contracted braille of these languages; 
and he must always bear in mind that in each 
language, the signs for words and part-words 
may, and usually do, stand for something en- 
tirely different in each language, though there 
are a few signs which happen to have identical 
significance in two different languages. For ex- 
ample, the sign for er is the same in English and 
German braille, but not in English and French 
or Spanish braille. This same sign, standing 
alone, has no meaning in English braille; but in 
German, French, and Spanish braille it has. In 
German it stands for the definite article der, in 
French for the word grand, and in Spanish for 
the word af#o—at least in the contracted braille 
I myself learned in these languages. 

Having given this general description of the 
excellence of the basic punctiform system in- 
vented by Louis Braille for the use of the blind, 
and of its adaptation to the various languages 
of Europe and other countries, and of the fur- 
ther complicated character of the contracted 
braille of some of the languages, it may not be 
improper for me to speak of my own experience 
as an American blind student of foreign lan- 
guages and my efforts to learn the contracted 
braille. I have had to do this entirely alone, not 
having had any formal study of French, Ger- 
man or Spanish in high school, and having had 
to learn English braille also by myself because 
of the fact that in the Iowa School for the Blind, 
now known as the Iowa Braille and Sight Sav- 
ing School, we pupils of an older generation 
were taught to read one of the other systems 
then prevalent in this country, known as New 
York Point. 

After having graduated from high school, and 
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recognizing that I had both an aptitude and a 
liking for the learning of various languages, I 
realized that at that time, the middle 1920’s, 
French and Spanish were regarded as among 
the most practical or useful languages to learn; 
and even before I went to college, I borrowed 
some elementary texts in these languages from 
the Library of Congress, Division for the Blind, 
and these I tried to study alone as best I could. 
However imperfect some of the results, I can 
truly say that this preliminary investigation 
proved to be of real value to me when, in 1926, 
I began my studies at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege. Here I had to depend chiefly on sighted 
readers most of whom were taking the foreign- 
language course only for credit, whereas I, with 
the hopefulness of my middle twenties, tried to 
learn both French and Spanish with the idea of 
making real use of them, either as a teacher in 
some school for the blind or in some other ca- 
pacity wherein my linguistic aptitude and ac- 
quirements would prove gainful to me and use- 
ful to others. 

After my graduation from Iowa State 
Teachers College with a B.A., in June 1930, I 
was at home for a year; and during that time I 
obtained a key to the contracted French braille, 
so that I might read some of the standard 
works of French literature available to me in 
this form of braille even in this country, as well 
as the ordinary French braille magazines. I not 
only studied this key with care and interest, 
but I profited later from it. 

My most recent venture in the contracted 
braille of another language has to do with Ger- 
man braille; and to prove that I am not yet 
fully acquainted with it, I confess to a slight 
error in a statement in this article. Instead of 
saying that a certain sign, when standing alone, 
symbolized the masculine definite article, der, 
while standing for the letters er within the body 
of other words, whether at the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the end, I learned, through read- 
ing and from the table of one-cell signs given in 
the chart for German braille in the book, World 
Braille Usage, that this particular symbol 
stands for the letters er, as I had stated, and 
also, when alone, for the third person singular 
masculine pronoun, er, meaning “he.” I got 
myself into the toils of this German contracted 
braille when, about a year ago, I purchased a 
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little book of Scripture passages in German 
from the American Bible Society, Division for 
the Blind, hoping that it would, like its com- 
panion books in Arabic, Armenian, Greek, Por- 
tuguese and Spanish, which I also purchased at 
the time, be written in full-spelling, uncon- 
tracted braille; but it had been printed in Stutt- 
gart, and was therefore printed in contracted 
German braille; and it was only through my 
scanty vocabulary, plus my knowledge of cer- 
tain German verb-endings, plus some help 
given me by one who followed the text in his 
inkprint German Bible while I tried to read it 
out from the braille, that I became somewhat 
better able to read this Blindenkurzschrift, as it 
is called in German. I am still hoping to obtain 
a braille key to this Blindenkurzschrift as a 
handy reference whenever I get into difficulty 
in trying to read either the booklet of Scripture 
passages or any German braille magazine I may 
chance to receive in the future from anywhere. 

From what I have written about braille in 
general, and about the forms of contracted 
braille with which I am acquainted, I think it 
should be evident to the reader that when Louis 
Braille, the blind son of the harness-maker of 
Coupvray, invented this punctiform system of 
tactile reading for his fellow blind, he gave them 
something far superior to any system previously 
devised by any of their seeing benefactors or 
educators. For, despite the unquestioned good- 
will and sincere work of such courageous bene- 
factors, most of them based their systems of 
reading on what they knew best—namely, the 
visual symbol of the spoken word, or, in a few 
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instances, they based their embossed symbols 
on the sounds of their particular language and 
on sounds common to most languages known to 
them—an idea which gave the prospective blind 
learner no accurate notion of the orthography 
of the language. The system which Louis 
Braille thought out, with due acknowledgments 
to Colonel Charles Barbier as mentioned previ- 
ously, made it possible for the blind to learn 
the proper orthography of all the western lan- 
guages, and its symbols, each of which can be 
fully recognized by a single touch of the finger, 
barring any other physical handicap on the 
part of the individual reader, definitely estab- 
lished its superiority over all codes or systems 
previously devised. 

I think that a word should be said, too, a 
word of credit and congratulation, for those 
missionaries and native educators who, in the 
1870’s, 1880’s, and 1890’s, devised the first 
braille codes for the languages of China, Japan, 
and India, and also for the Arabic and Amharic 
languages; for it is they and their successors in 
our time who have demonstrated the fact that 
the six-point symbol from which Braille formed 
the others could be, and has been, quite ade- 
quately adapted to such languages as Chinese, 
Arabic, Amharic, Hebrew, Japanese, and other 
Oriental languages; so that we are not idly 
boasting when we claim that our punctiform 
system of reading and writing is, in a sense, 
more truly universal in scope and usage than is 
any script used by those who are blessed by 
their Creator with the gift of sight. 

PATRICK MORRISSEY 


I have heard young, unfledged scholars refer to their teaching as a clog upon their 
research. On the contrary, it is often in the very act of teaching—as any one who truly 
teaches knows—when the effort to reach other minds kindles and clarifies our own, that 
our perceptions strike suddenly into unforeseen relations, and old problems fall into 
fresh perspective, and new quests are born. And it is often in teaching as in nothing else, 
that we can stand at once outside of and within our massed accumulations, and apply 
most effectively the methods of our science to the interpretation of our art. 


—Joxun Livincston Lowes 


; 
* * * 
* * * 


Foreign Language in the Elementary 
School—How Effective?" 


RESSURES on the elementary school to 

teach a second language are mounting. Led 
by the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, using the cryptic battle cry FLES (Foreign 
Language in the Elementary School), teachers 
of foreign languages have sent out the fleet to 
invade the shores of the elementary-school cur- 
riculum. The FL Newsletter of the Association 
reports each new beachhead with triumphant 
headlines. 

But many people in elementary education 
take a distinctly dim view of the campaign. 
They do not quarrel with the belief that it is 
desirable for Americans to become bilingual. 
Nevertheless they doubt that organized instruc- 
tion, even in the terms of this particular goal, is 
appropriate. They reflect that unless more 
impressive results can be demonstrated at the 
elementary-school level, the time and money 
are hardly justified. 

Children in the elementary school are a cap- 
tive audience. They have no choice of courses. 
This creates the temptation to look outward (or 
downward) rather than inward and jump to 
the conclusion that if the learning of a second 
language is the problem, the solution is to catch 
the children younger. If carried to its logical 
conclusions, this idea might lead us to include 
football, driver education, or Shakespeare in 
the elementary-school curriculum. But, propo- 
nents of FLES argue, this does not follow. For, 
say they, in the case of foreign language, re- 
search proves that the elementary school is the 
best place to begin. 

“Research proves” has a weighty ring and 
to hold out against an innovation which “re- 
search proves” to be “‘best” is to run the danger 
of being called either ignorant or reactionary. 
However, the skeptic must ask, ‘‘What research 
proves what?” and to insist that values and 
principles as well as statistics enter into deci- 
sions. 

Research may prove that many elementary- 
school children have learned some elements of 


a foreign language easily. The children can 
count to 20 or say “good morning” in Spanish; 
they can sing a song in French and speak and 
respond to simple directions. But this is not to 
say they can use the language to think with, or 
that they can communicate in the language 
with a non-English speaking person. 

The young child may acquire many words in 
a second language but it is a mistake to think 
that he learns it as a mode of communication in 
the sense he does his native tongue. A child 
learns to speak his own language in order to 
supply basic needs, to get food when he is hun- 
gry, to find refuge when he is afraid, to seek 
companionship when he is lonely. Unless he 
lives in another culture where he really needs 
a second language to communicate, it is doubt- 
ful if he learns it in any permanent or functional 
sense. 

Other sweeping assertions are frequently 
made as supporting evidence of the desirability 
of instruction in a second language in the ele- 
mentary school. However, if assumptions such 
as these are supported by research, the findings 
have not come to our attention: 

. .. that children who are given organized in- 
struction in a language will thereby learn to 
admire and respect the people of the world who 
speak that language. 

. .. that world peace will be furthered. (Note 
that our most crucial need is for peaceful rela- 
tions with people who speak Arabic, Chinese, 
and Russian.) 

... that, if they start early, appreciably more 
children will continue to study languages 
throughout the high school and college years. 

. .. that at the conclusion of high school (and 
college) students who start early will be much 
further along. (In one school system, pupils who 
had six years of instruction in French before 


* This article originally appeared in the NJEA Review 
(Nov. 1956) and later in The Education Digest (Feb. 1957). 
It is here reprinted with the kind permission of the Jour- 
nals and of the author. 
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entering high school are placed in second-year 
French classes. In other words, six years of in- 
struction set the children ahead only one year.) 

Assumptions such as these should be tested 
before extravagant claims are made. It is easy 
to confuse opinion with research-validated 
facts. And it is fascinating to find that:research 
often seems available to “prove” that the same 
practice is both good and bad. For example, 
study of the literature gives some indication 
that: 

Bilingualism in young children tends to re- 
tard their learning of the mother tongue. 

Some children with language disabilities are 
further hampered academically and emotionally 
by instruction in a second language. 

Other pupils learn a foreign language more 
rapidly than do younger children. The child- 
hood years may have the advantage in linguis- 
tic flexibility but the late high-school and col- 
lege years are the period of greatest learning 
ability in general and are closer to the time of 
possible use. 

Probably the truth is that dependable re- 
search is insufficient to indicate conclusively 
the “best” age to introduce a second language. 

The “best” age to begin may be later than 
we think. The experience of the armed services 
gives strong support to the idea that young 
adults with strong motivation learn languages 
much more efficiently than any other age group. 
For example, service men currently in training 
for duty which requires facility in foreign lan- 
guages can begin conversing in an Asiatic lan- 
guage after from four to six weeks of instruc- 
tion. Granted that the men are selected, the 
training intensive, and the groups small, one 
can safely hypothesize that strong motivation 
and good methods of teaching are our best hope 
rather than adding years of instruction to those 
which already have proved ineffective. 

What is the basic question? Does research in 
human development and learning strongly indi- 
cate that a second language should be taught 
in the elementary school? In our opinion, it does 
not. 

Children in a spirit of play respond to the 
learning of the vocabulary of a foreign language 
just as they enjoy the lingo of “pig latin.” But 
the program serves no genuine need of children. 
Real motivation—that is, the need to communi- 
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cate, is lacking. If “learning” is defined as 
“learning to use,”’ it is doubtful if the children 
can be said to learn. 

“Use or lose’ applies here. Relatively few 
adults who have studied a foreign language in 
high school or college, even those who became 
fairly fluent, are able to communicate in the 
language after a few years have elapsed. They 
lose the skill because they do not use it. How 
ridiculous to assume that young children who 
are years further away from use will be better 
off. 

In the final analysis, values must weigh 
heavily in reaching conclusions regarding the 
desirability of an organized program. Even if 
the claims made for the efficiency of early teach- 
ing were shown to be valid, school people and 
parents must assess the total needs and re- 
sources of the school and community, and ask, 
“Does this program have priority?” 

Let’s not fool ourselves that the program does 
not require time and money. If an itinerant 
teacher is responsible, as would be the case in 
most schools, how else can the program operate 
except in regularly scheduled periods which, 
we are told, should be daily, or several times a 
week? Where is the time to come from? From 
the ‘3 R’s?” From the arts? From creative ex- 
periences with the children’s own language? 
From science, the social studies? From outdoor 
play? 

As for money, one suburban district figures 
that it would cost nearly $42,000 to provide in- 
struction from grades one through six. This esti- 
mate is modest since it is based on minimum 
salary figures. Train classroom teachers to do it, 
or use records? Can we assume that the speech 
of a teacher trained in a summer workshop will 
be a fit model for children to copy, or that 
records are good for anything but an interest- 
ing experience in hearing how people of other 
nations speak? 

In our opinion, children in the elementary 
school are better off for having informal, mean- 
ingful experiences with several languages in the 
setting of the cultures involved than to be given 
formal instruction in one language. Rather than 
to develop facility with one language, the pur- 
pose is to develop interest in several languages, 
to realize that people everywhere communicate 
common feelings and experiences although the 


> 


words they use have different sounds. Many re- 
sources are available for this purpose. The crea- 
tive planning of elementary-school people and 
language specialists might well be directed 
toward discovering and using these resources 
effectively. 


Data Is AVAILABLE 


In seeking resources, we do not have to start 
from scratch. We already know that there are 
many children in our classrooms today whose 
first language is a foreign language. We know 
that usually there are citizens in the com- 
munity, and visitors to the community, who 
speak one or more foreign languages. Records, 
radio, and television programs are available. 
Picture-story books of great charm and in 
great numbers are available. The language arts, 
social studies, and music all offer opportunities 
for meaningful experiences with languages. 

It is in face-to-face contacts, however, that 
language becomes a “living experience.”’ It lives 
when it is used to communicate. If, in the proc- 
ess, those communicating learn to like and re- 
spect one another, then we can feel reasonably 
sure we are on the right track. For example: 

Carmen, a shy, nine-year-old Puerto Rican 
girl enrolled in a school. The children and their 
teacher planned how they could help Carmen 
to quickly learn English. At first there was only 
an exchange of the most needed words. Grad- 
ually the idea developed that Carmen might 
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teach the children some Spanish. So the learn- 
ing of Spanish and English proceeded happily 
side by side. As Carmen learned the ways of 
working and playing in the United States, the 
children were becoming acquainted with the 
culture from which Carmen came. The children 
were not mastering Spanish, but they were 
using it to learn to know Carmen. This experi- 
ence in getting acquainted was so fruitful that 
the children decided to share it with the rest 
of the school in an assembly program. 

Contrast this with the 20-minute lesson in 
Spanish by the teacher who comes and goes. 

Our purpose in this statement has been to 
share our thinking on the subject of foreign lan- 
guage study on the basis of our own study. It 
has led us to believe that; 

(1) In the elementary school, children should 
have many vital experiences with several cul- 
tures including the language of these cultures. 
Thus the elementary-school curriculum be- 
comes a broad-based readiness program result- 
ing in interest and readiness for more intensive 
study. 

(2) Leaders in our high schools should in- 
tensify their efforts to spread widely the leaven 
of creative teaching which makes language 
study in some of the best high schools truly a 
“living experience.” 

ANNE S. Hoppock 

Assistant Director of Elementary Education 

New Jersey State Depariment of Education 


Language is both humane and social: it is humane in that it enables man to express 
himself in all of his feelings, ideas, discoveries, and aspirations, and in that it enables 
him to fund and pass on all of these through oral and written tradition; it is social in 
that it enables man, through communication, to live, work, and share with his fellows 
in social situations ranging from the home and small casual groups to the masses in 
the markets, in the festivals, in the military, and in governmental assemblies. 

Each society develops according to the needs of its own physical and spiritual en- 
vironment, and, for those who have eyes to see and ears to hear, this development is 
mirrored intimately in the lexicography and syntax and even in the morphology and 
phonology of the language each society uses in both spoken and written form. 
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Meaning Discrimination in Bilingual 
Dictionaries: A New Lextco- 
graphical Technique 


N THE last hundred years monolingual 

lexicography (particularly in English-lan- 
guage dictionaries) has made great progress. 
We can now open a good monolingual dic- 
. tionary confident that the information we want 
will be there and that it will be presented sys- 
tematically and accurately. This can hardly be 
said of even the best bilingual dictionaries. Of 
a bilingual dictionary we don’t expect much 
more than a useful hint which must often be 
checked and re-checked in other dictionaries, 
monolingual, bilingual or both. Many prob- 
lems remain to be solved before really efficient 
bilingual dictionaries can be constructed, but 
the crucial problem of bilingual lexicographical 
methodology is the problem of meaning dis- 
crimination. Hardly a beginning has been made 
toward the solution of this problem, yet until 
it is adequately solved, the bilingual dictionary 
must remain a mere makeshift as a reference 
tool. This study is an investigation and critique 
of the various devices now used in bilingual dic- 
tionaries to effect meaning discrimination, and 
an attempt to clarify the functions of meaning 
discrimination. At the end of the study an en- 
tirely new technique will be outlined. This 
technique aims at solving the problem of mean- 
ing discrimination systematically, consistently 
and economically. 

An examination of some thirty bilingual dic- 
tionaries reveals not only that meaning dis- 
crimination is handled very inadequately and 
inconsistently, but it also reveals very little 
evidence that any serious thought has been 
given to the purposes which meaning discrimi- 
nation should serve in a bilingual dictionary. 
Even in some of the best bilingual dictionaries 
we find entry after entry (sometimes very long 
ones) with no meaning discrimination what- 
ever.” The following are a few specimens from 
various dictionaries: 


1) rubber . . . s. caucho; hule; fregador; goma de bor- 
rar; estropago; pafio de cocina; lima de mano; juga- 


da que desempata; partida de juego; piedra de 
afilar... AMA 
2) tour... ”. m. Turn, round, twining, winding; revo- 
lution, circumference, circuit, compass; twist, 
strain; tour, trip; trick, dodge, wile; feat; office, 
service, vein, manner, style; place, order; lathe; 
turning-box; wheel; mould .. . BAK 
3) parli...v. a. to brown; to roast brown; to dupe, 
cheat; to steal; pilfer, draw away... AXE 
4) balance, subst., Waage, Bilanz, f., Saldo Riick- 
stand; Transport, m.; Restbetrag, m.; Gleichge- 
wicht ... BIT 
5) rough ...a. 4spero; tosco; fragoso, escabroso; 
erizado; peludo, encrespado; duro, bronco, desapa- 
cible; bruto; tosco, cerril; rudo, inculto; grosero, 
brusco; tempestuoso, borrascoso, agitado; chapu- 
cero, mal acabado; aproximativo, general; prelim- 
inar, preparativo. CUY 
6) subtil . .. adj... . Subtle, subtile, evasive; tenu- 
ous, fine; nice, refined; acute, subtle, keen, crafty, 
... OXF 
7) fair... adj. justo, recto, honrado; imparcial; equi- 
tativo; regular, mediano; rubio, blondo; bello; 
despejado, claro... CHI 


Such entries are adequate for speakers of the 
target language, but they are almost useless to 
speakers of the source language.* For example, 
specimen 2 is quite adequate for the English- 
speaking user. He has found the word four ina 
French context (written or spoken), so he has 


1 Mario Pei goes as far as to say, “Dictionaries (bi- 
lingual) are of limited help because most words in one 
language have a dozen possible translations in another, 
which means that to use the dictionary properly you must 
first have command of the two languages, in which case you 
are not too likely to need the dictionary.” The Story of 
Language, Philadelphia, 1949, p. 427. 

2 Most bilingual dictionaries use punctuation to group 
together synonyms and to separate words of different 
meanings. The most common system is the use of the com- 
ma to separate synonyms or near synonyms and the use of 
the semicolon to separate words of different meanings. Such 
a device could be called meaning discrimination but only 
in the broadest sense. Its usefulness, of course, is very 
limited. 

3 Source language is used here to mean the language of 
the words listed alphabetically and to be translated in a bi- 
lingual dictionary, and target language is used to mean the 
language of the translations. 
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only to choose the English translation which 
fits that context. If, for example, his sentence is 
Il était faché parce qu’on lui avait joué un mau- 
vais tour, he will easily find ¢rick as the transla- 
tion which fits his sentence. Furthermore, the 
rest of the context will probably confirm this 
choice. This same entry, however, is of almost 
no use to the French-speaking user. Suppose he 
wants to say in English: Cette machine fait trois 
mille tours & la minute. There is nothing in this 
entry which would lead him to choose revolution 
as the correct translation. Almost any of the 
translations might be the right one, excluding, 
perhaps, one or two loan words or cognates like 
office and service which are not likely because of 
their French meanings. Conversely, specimen 4 
is very inadequate for the English-speaking 
user, but quite adequate for the German-speak- 
ing user. If the German-speaking user has found 
the word balance in a sentence like: The balance 
of his earnings was set aside for rent, the context 
will easily point to Restbetrag as the correct 
translation. An English-speaking user trying to 
put this same sentence into German would have 
no way of determining which of the seven Ger- 
man words is the correct translation for balance 
here. Likewise, specimen 5 is adequate for the 
Spanish-speaking user, but an English-speak- 
ing user has no way of determining which trans- 
lation of rough he should use in a sentence like: 
This cloth has a rough surface or in a sentence 
like: That was a rough experience. (It should be 
noted that in bilingual dictionaries of languages 
as closely related as those being discussed here, 
the large number of cognates and loan words 
provides a makeshift kind of aid to meaning 
discrimination, but this is hardly reliable 
and can sometimes be entirely misleading as 
is well known. In dictionaries of unrelat- 
ed or less closely related languages, e.g., 
Japanese-English or French-Hindustani, this 
doubtful aid would, of course, not be avail- 
able.) 

Although entries like the foregoing are very 
common even in some of the best bilingual dic- 
tionaries, only the least pretentious of pocket- 
size dictionaries do not make some attempt at 
Meaning discrimination. Various devices are 
used. Some discriminate meaning only inci- 
dentally; others are used expressly for this pur- 
pose. 


Subject labels sometimes serve to discrimi- 
nate meaning: Jog 
8) dowel s. (Ing.) espiga; bed dowel, (Albafi.) roza de 
sujecién; peg-and-cup dowels, (Mold.) pasadores de 
uni6n. CHA 
9) bay...s. Bahfa; cala, rada, ensenada; (bot.) 
laurel; ladrido, aullido; acorralamiento; pajar; 
(arq.) intercolumnio; crujia; nave; compuerta de 
dique; caballo bayo.. . AMA 
10) spore, s. (bot.) espora, f.; (zool.) germen, m. RAV 
11) band... s. faja, fleje, venda, tira, lista, vencejo, 
cord6n, correa, cinta, franja, precinta; abracadera, 
zuncho; lazo, enlace, unién, conexi6n, coyunda, cu- 
adrilla, gavilla, partida, banderfa; (mfs.) banda, 
charanga, misica; murga; (arq.) filete, listé6n. 
CUY 
12) oxeye...m. (Bot.) Grande marguerite, f.; (Or- 
nith.) mésangére, f... . CAF 
13) demoiselle...s. damisela; (orn.) antropoide, 
grulla de numidia; (ent.) caballito del diablo. 
WIL 


The use of subject labels to discriminate mean- 
ing can only be incidental since only a small 
percentage of the words in any dictionary can 
be assigned to special subjects, and in most 
cases only some of the senses of such words are 
so assigned. Thus, in specimen 9 the user is 
aided only if he is looking for the architectural 
meaning or the botanical meaning of the word 
bay. For all the other meanings of this word the 
user has no discrimination at all. Likewise, in 
specimen 11 meaning discrimination is pro- 
vided only for the musical and the architectural 
meanings. Of course, when all the senses have 
subject labels, as in specimen 10, meaning dis- 
crimination is complete. 

Similarly incidental is the meaning discrimi- 
nation sometimes provided by usage labels: 
14) ratén .... m. Little rat; raccoon; (fig.) little pet, 

darling. BAK 
15) chispa, f. Spark, ember; sparkle; flake; very small 
diamond; ace, bit, small particle of anything; pene- 
tration, acumen, brightness; mother wit; fire; scale; 
(coll.) tipsiness, jag... AMA 
16) sport... s. deporte; juego, diversién, entretenimi- 
ento, pasatiempo; deportista; caballero, hidalgo, 
persona campechana o noble; burla, broma; haz- 
merrefr; (biol.) individuo anormal; monstruo; 
(fam.) tahur... CUY 
17) gadoue . . . n. f. Night-soil, sewage used as manure; 
dirt, slush; (slang) trollop. CAF 
Here, again, the user is aided only if he is look- 
ing for a meaning which happens to be assigned 
to a special usage. For example, the Spanish- 
speaking user who wants to translate into Eng- 
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lish a sentence like: La chispa de la noche an- 
terior le dejé con un tremendo dolor de cabeza, 
will easily find the correct translation of chispa 
for this context in specimen 15 because it is 
marked colloquial, but no discriminating help 
is provided for any of the other meanings. Note 
that the English-speaking user can find the cor- 
rect translation of chispa for this Spanish sen- 
tence even without the aid of the usage label 
since jag is the only translation which fits even 
this very limited context, and, of course, in most 
situations more context than one sentence 
would be available. 

Quite incidentally, meaning discrimination is 
sometimes effected by the designation of the 
part of speech of a word, and in verbs the desig- 
nations fransitive and intransitive sometimes 
serve to discriminate meaning: 

18) in... prep. em, por, a, de, durante... a. interno 
... adv. dentro, em casa... s. canto; partido po- 
Iftico que est4 no poder... FER 

19) after adv. depois, em seguida; conj. depois que; 
prep. depois, apés; conforme; segundo... RIC 

20) falsear, v. tr. To falsify, counterfeit, forge; distort, 
pervert; to pierce, to penetrate an armour; (carp.) 
to bevel . . . v. intr. To slack(en); (mus.) to be false 
(a string) ...v. r. to warp. AMA 

21) sport... v. 4. jugar; recrearse, divertirse. v. t. llevar; 
ostentar, lucir. . . RAV 


The English-speaking user who wants to trans- 
late into Portuguese a sentence like: After they 
left, we went to bed, can easily find the correct 
translation for after in specimen 19 because 
there is only one translation under conj. For the 
other parts of speech he would not fare as well. 
Likewise, the Spanish-speaking user who wants 
to translate into English a sentence like: Esta 
cuerda falsea, can eliminate all the translations 
of falsear in specimen 20 except the two marked 
v. intr. The subject label then narrows it down 
to one. 

Latin biological and botanical names are not 
used to any great extent except in technical dic- 
tionaries (WIL is a notable exception among 
non-technical dictionaries), and here they are fre- 
quently very useful in discriminating meaning: 
22) Wunderbaum (m.): locust-tree (Robinia pseudaca- 

cia); castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis). WEB 
23) palmarosa, f. palmarosa (Cymbopogon martini), 
ginger grass (Cymbopogon flexuosus). DEV 
24) perce-pierre, f. parsley piert (Aphanes arvensis), 
saxifrage (Saxifraga). DEV 
25) grosbeak ... s. (orn.) pico duro (Pinicola enuclea- 
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tor); (orn.) degollado; (orn.) cardenal de Virginia. 
WIL 


Some dictionaries (particularly HOA and 
MAN) make very abundant use of illustrative 
sentences or phrases. Although in some cases 
this device is used to show grammatical con- 
struction or idiom, it is frequently intended to 
discriminate meaning: 


26) spring up, v. 7. I (a) Sauter en l’air... 2. (a) (of 
plants, etc.) Pousser, croitre. The wheat is beginning 
to s. up le blé commence 4 pousser; le blé sort de 
terre. As soon as the corn sprang up... dés qu’on 
vit poindre le blé...(b) A breeze sprang up, une 
brise se leva. A belief has sprung up that..., la 
croyance s’est formée, a pris naissance, que... An 
intimacy sprang up between them, l'intimité s’établit 
entre eux. A doubt sprang up in his mind, un doute 
germa dans son esprit. MAN 

27) stamp, stampa f., imprénta f., ségno m., m4rchio 
m; stampo m., cardttere m., maglio m., mazzudlo 
m.; punzone m., frantéio m. This law carried with 
it the divine —, questa legge portava la sanzione 
divina... HOA 

28) spring... s. I (a) Source f. (d’eau) . . . (b) Source, 
origine f. The custom had its s. in another country 
cet usage a eu son origine dans un autre pays, est 
originaire d’un autre pays... 2. Printemps m. The 
glory of an English s., la splendeur du printemps en 
Angleterre ... A lovely s. evening, une belle soirée 
de printemps. Spring is in the air, on respire le prin- 
temps dans l’air... MAN 

29) poste, s.m. I, Post, station. (a) Mil. La sentinelle 
était a son p., the sentry was at his post... MAS 

30) exhibition ...s. esposizione f., mostra f.... 
Every one admired the wonderful Turin exhibition, 


tutti ammirarono la splendida esposizione di Torino 
LYS 


This device is certainly very wasteful of space, 
and its usefulness is frequently very doubtful. 
In specimen 26 the illustrative sentences seem 
useful to discriminate meaning though the 
same end could have been achieved in a much 
more economical way. In the other specimens 
the sentences and phrases seem quite useless for 
purposes of meaning discrimination. In speci- 
men 29, for example, the illustrative sentence is 
no more effective in discriminating meaning 
than the subject label, and besides it takes up 
much more space. The illustrative sentence in 
specimen 30 couldn’t possibly serve any other 
purpose except to give some publicity to the 
event to which it refers. 

All the devices discussed thus far are occa- 
sionally useful in discriminating meaning, but 
they all do so only incidentally. None could be 
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used systematically and consistently for this 
purpose. That the discriminating function of 
most of these devices is only secondary is evi- 
dent from the fact that they are used even if 
only one translation is involved. 

Only two devices are used expressly and ex- 
clusively for the purpose of discriminating 
meaning. They are the context word or phrase 
and the definition (in varying degrees of com- 
pleteness). Both these devices are used more or 
less profusely by all the better bilingual dic- 
tionaries, but none of the dictionaries examined 
here was found to use them with complet: con- 
sistency. 

The context word or phrase discriminates 
meaning by giving just enough of the context or 
kind of context in which a word occurs to de- 
termine the meaning in question. Any element 
of context can be so used. For example, the sub- 
ject or type of subject sometimes determines 
the meaning of a verb as in specimens 31 and 
36. The object or type of object also may de- 
termine the meaning of a verb as in specimens 
42 and 47. The meaning of an adjective is 
sometimes determined by the noun or type of 
noun it modifies as in specimens 35 and 44. This 
discriminating device can be either in the source 
language or in the target language, and it can 
be placed either before or after the translation 
or target word. This gives four possibilities of 
arrangement, all of which were found in the dic- 
tionaries examined. 

The context word or phrase in the source lan- 
guage and placed before the target word: 

31) recede, zuriicktreten; (Prices) weichen, sinken, ab- 
schlagen... BIT 
32) sway...v. 7. (a) balancer; osciller; ballotter; (of 
drunkard) vaciller; (of trees) To s. in the wind, se 
balancer au vent . . . (c) (of balance, etc.) pencher; 
incliner ... MAN 


33) realize, verwicklichen; (a profit) aufbringen... 
BIT 

34) nest . . . 1. nest, nidus; (eines Eichhérnchens) dray; 
(eines Tieres) lie, lair; (eines Vogels am Boden) 
ground-nest... MUR 

35) dim...a.... (Of light) Faible, pale; (of colour) 
effacé; (of sight) faible; (of memory) incertain, 
vague... MAS 


The context word or phrase in the target lan- 
guage and placed before the target word: 
36) éclater . . . 2. v. 7. (Of boiler, shell, gun) To burst, 


explode; (of mine) to blow up; (of tyre) to burst; 
(of glass) to fly (into pieces); (of mast) to split, 
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splinter... MAN 
37) jadish . . . adj. Rendido; (yegua) viciosa; (mujer) 
impfidica. AMA 
38) sonner ... I. v. 7. To sound; (of clock) to strike; (of 
bell) to ring, to toll... MAS 
39) rare...adj....5. (of plants) thin; 6. (med.) (of 
the pulse) very slow... SPI 


The context word or phrase in the source lan- 
guage and placed after the target word: 


40) rare... a. Rare; clairsemé; fameux; a moitié cru (of 
meat)... . BAK 
41) dull, I adj... . matt (as eyes); schwach (as the fire) ; 
matt (as colors or metals); triibe (as weather); 
dumpf (of sounds); flau, still, stockened (as trade) 
CAG 


The context word or phrase in the target lan- 
guage and placed after the target word: 


42) sink... va hundir, sumergir; echar a pique; abrir, 
cavar (um pozo); enterrar (un poste)... WIL 
43) brocher...v. a. to stitch (a book); to figure 
(stuffs) to emboss (linen); to strike (a nail into a 
horse’s foot)... CAF 
44) diinn, adj. thin, fine; slender, slim; slight (szJk); 
weak, diluted (fluids); scarce; rare (air)... CAG 
45) prime ...v. preparar, informar, instruir de an- 
temano; cebar (un carburador, bomba o arma de 
fuego). CHI 
46) bar... -s. I. (a) Barre f. (de fer, de bois, de choco- 
lat, etc.); barre, brique f. (de savon); lingot m. 
(d’or); lame f. (de commutateur, etc.)... MAN 
47) return... v. ¢r. I. (a) Rendre (un livre emprunté); 
restituer (un objet volé); renvoyer (un cadeau); 
rembourser (un emprunt)... MAS 
48) picar, v. t. to prick; sting; peck; bite; chop fine; 
mince; nibble (fish); irritate (skin); (sew.) pink; 
burn (the tongue) ; eat (grapes); goad; spur; stipple 
(walls)... RAV 
49) spread...v. tr....(Ex)tender, desarrollar; de- 
(spa)-rramar, esparcir, propalar, propagar; untar 
con; exhibir; poner (la mesa); apartar... AMA 
50) gettare, to throw, cast (bronzes), waste... HOS 


Occasionally the context word or phrase is 
given in both languages. Of the dictionaries ex- 
amined only HEA does this consistently. KET 
makes very frequent use of this arrangement: 
(KET is also distinctive in making a separate 
entry for each sense of a word.) 

51) sprinkle. I. v. tr....(b) Asperger, arroser, bas- 
siner (with water, d'eau); saupoudrer (with salt, de 
sel)... MAN 

52) s’abattre, v. r., to fall, tumble down; to stoop; to 
abate... to break down (of horses—des chevaux) ; 
to burst (of a storm—d’un orage) ... HEA 

53) ouverture (d’un objectif) (n. f.), aperture (of a lens) 


ouverture (d’une caverne) (n. f.), mouth (of a cave) 
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ouverture (d’un pont, d’une votite) (#. f.), span (of 
a bridge, of an arch)... 
ouverture (d’une riveuse) (n. f.), gap (of a rivetter) 


ouvertare (d’un palmer) (m. f.), capacity (of a 


micrometer) ... KET 
54) ball, s....(of the thumb) yema (del pulgar), f.; 
(of the foot) planta (del pie)... RAV 


(Note that in specimens 51 and 52 both dis- 
criminations are placed after the target word, 
but the order is different. In specimens 53 and 
54 the discrimination in the source language is 
placed before the target word, and the discrimi- 
nation in the target language is placed after 
the target word.) 

The majority of the dictionaries examined 
were found to be consistent in using the same 
arrangement for the context word or phrase in 
both sides of the dictionary, but a few inconsist- 
encies were noted in this matter. MAS, for ex- 
ample, has the discrimination in the source lan- 
guage and placed before the target word in 
specimen 35; in specimen 38 it has the discrimi- 
nation in the target language and placed before 
the target word; in specimen 47 it has the dis- 
crimination in the target language and placed 
after the target word. MAN shows a similar in- 
consistency. Compare specimens 32, 36 and 46. 

The other device which is used expressly and 
exclusively to discriminate meaning is the defi- 
nition. By definition is meant here not only the 
various types of definition found in monolingual 
dictionaries, from the long formal kind to the 
simple synonym, but also partial definitions 
which are merely intended to suggest the com- 
plete definition. In specimen 70, for example, 
estacién del ano is not a complete definition of 
spring, but it is enough to suggest the sense in- 
tended. As a matter of fact, estaci6n would have 
been enough to distinguish this meaning from 
all the others. 

Like the context word or phrase, the defini- 
tion too can be either in the source language or 
in the target language, and it can be placed 
either before or after the target word. Of the 
four possibilities of arrangement only three 
were found in the dictionaries examined. No ex- 
amples were found of definitions in the target 
language and placed before the target word. 

The definition in the source language and 
placed before the target word: 


55) lapse... s. I. (a) (Mistake) Erreur f., faute f.... 


(b) Moral fault) chute f., faute, défaillance; faux 
pas... MAN 
56) ball, s. globo, m., esfera, f.; (plaything) pelota ... 
(shot) bala, f. . . . (dance) baile, m.... RAV 
57) fare, n., precio, precio de transporte; pasaje, viaje; 
(food) comida; (passenger) viajero; tarifa ... MAC 
58) inkling...s. das unbestimmte Geriicht, Ge- 
munkel; (hint) die Andeutung, der Wink; (slight 
foreknowledge) eine Ahnung, leise Idee... CAG 
59) nett... 1. (zierlich) elegant, (sauber) neat, tidy, 
(hiibsch) pretty, good-looking, (schmuck, geputzt) 
smart, trim, spruce, (niedlich) nice, delicate, (aller- 
liebst) charming, (gemiitlich) jolly, (freundlich) 
pleasant, (liebenswiirdig) amiable, lovable, (giitig) 
kind... MUR 
60) plain, I. adj. 1, =smooth, aequus, planus; ... 2, 
=manifest, clarus, planus, apertus, perspicuus, evi- 
dens, manifestus;... =unadorned, simplex, in- 
ornatus ... CAL 
61) sport (s): giuoco (m.) divertimento (m.), passa- 
tempo (m.); (plaything) giuocattolo (m.); (jesting) 
burla (f.) . . . (exercise) esercizio . . . SPN 


Definition in the source language and placed 
after the target word: 


62) overwrought, adj. or part. nimis elaboratus 
(=wrought too highly), laboribus_ confectus 


(=worn down by labours) . . . CAL 
63) rag... m. Chiffon (piece of cloth torn off); haillon, 
m., guenille, loque (tatter), f.... BAK 


64) spread, I. v. tr. (ex)pandere (=to lay open), ex- 
plicare (=to unfold), extendere (=to stretch out), 
sternere (=to lay out or flat), spargere (=to scat- 
ter)... CAL 

65) fedele (m.) true believer (vero credente), trusty fol- 
lower (seguace meritevole di fiducia), loyal subject 
(suddito leale) ... SPN 

66) perduto... lost; not visible, invisible (non vis- 
ibile); sunk (affondato); destroyed (distrutto); 
wasted, squandered (sciupato); not gained (non 
guadagnato); ruined (rovinato) ... LYS 


Definition in the target language and placed 
after the target word: 


67) heat ...s. calor; ardor; vehemencia; celo (ardor 
sexual de la hembra); calefaccién (para las habita- 
ciones); corrida, carrera (de prueba)... CHI 

68) rapport...n.m.1.... bearing (yielding produce); 
...3.... produce (that which a th. yields); .. . 7. 
. .. report (official statement of facts)... SPI 

69) ginebra, f. gin (drink); confusion; babble, din. RAV 

70) spring ...s. (mec.) muelle, resorte; (carr.) bal- 
lesta; elasticidad, fuerza el4stica; blandura o suav- 
idad eldstica; salto, brinco, corcovo, bote; vuelta a 
su posicién anterior; motivo, mévil; primavera 
(estaci6n del afio); fuente, f., manantial; origen, 
nacimiento; surtidor; alabeo, combadura. CUY 


(Note that in specimen 70 only one target word 
is singled out to be defined out of so many.) 
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Some bilingual dictionaries, particularly the 
older ones, indulge in long formal definitions of 
the type use in monolingual dictionaries. These 
definitions are always in the target language 
and placed after the target word, but there is 
generally no change of type, parentheses or any 
other device to distinguish between translations 
and definitions: 

71) hoja, sf. 1. Leaf, the green deciduous part of trees, 
plants and flowers. 2. Leaf, anything foliated or 
thinly beaten; scales of metal. 3. Leaf, one side of a 
double door, shutter, etc. ... NEU 

72) spring, s. 1. Resorte, elasticidad, fuerza eldstica; 
muelle, resorte; cualquier cuerpo el4stico que vuelve 
4 su forma normal cuando cesa de estar comprimi- 
do. ...4. Primavera, estacién del afio en la cual 
comienzan las plantas 4 brotar y crecer.... VEL 

73) diversion, s. 1. Desvio, el acto de desviar alguna 
cosa 6 quitarle la direccién que llevaba. 2. Diversién, 
entretenimiento, pasatiempo. 3. (Mil.) Diversién, 
el ataque que se hace al enemigo por diversas 
partes para obligarle a separar sus fuerzas. NEU 

74) book... s. 1. livre m.: a) assemblage de feuilles de 
papier écrites ou imprimées ensemble; b) ouvrage 
d’esprit d’assez grande étendue pour former un 
volume; c) division d’un ouvrage d’esprit, chant 
d’un poéme. CLI 

HEA is the only dictionary of the group 
studied which gives definitions in both lan- 
guages consistently: 

75) nice... adj.,... (delightful—charmant) joli; (del- 
icate—délicat) délicat, fin; (exact—correct) exact, 
juste; (scrupulous—scrupuleux) scrupuleux; (fas- 
tidious—dificile) difficile, sévére, rigide, prude; (re- 
fined—raffiné) recherché, subtil . . . HEA 

Again, as with the context word or phrase, 
most of the dictionaries examined were found 
to use the same arrangement consistently for 
the definition in both sides of the dictionary, 
but a few inconsistencies were noted. For ex- 
ample, SPN has the definition in the source lan- 
guage and placed before the target word in 
specimen 61 while in specimen 65 the definition 
is in the source language and placed after the 
target word. RAV has the definition in the 
source language and placed before the target 
word in specimen 56 while in specimen 69 the 
definition is in the target language and placed 
after the target word. 

The thirty odd dictionaries which were in- 
vestigated for this study show the widest pos- 
sible range of disagreement with respect to the 
arrangement (language and position) for the 
context word or phrase and for the definition. 


In order to determine which arrangement is the 
most efficient and the most useful, it is neces- 
sary to have a clear understanding of the pur- 
poses which meaning discrimination should 
serve in a bilingual dictionary. In the discussion 
of the entries without any meaning discrimina- 
tion whatever (specimens 1 to 7) it became clear 
that such entries are adequate for the target- 
language speaker but entirely inadequate for 
the source-language speaker. Since it is the 
source-language speaker who needs the dis- 
criminations, it follows that the discriminations 
should be in the source language. Looking at 
the matter from another point of view, the 
target-language speaker must make a choice 
among words of his own language, while the 
source-language speaker must make a choice 
among words of the foreign language. The 
former task is obviously much simpler than the 
latter. This too indicates that the discrimina- 
tions should be in the source language. 

In specimen 47, for example, the French user 
(i.e., the target-language speaker) does not need 
the discrimination, first because he has an Eng- 
lish context to help him determine which trans- 
lation of return to select, and secondly because 
he is much more likely to know how rendre, 
restituer, renvoyer and rembourser differ in mean- 
ing than the English-speaking user (i.e., the 
source-language speaker). On the other hand, 
the English-speaking user, who needs these 
discriminations, must know enough French to 
be able to understand the discriminations in 
French if he is to avail himself of the informa- 
tion contained in them. 

The ineffectuality of the practice of putting 
meaning discriminations in the target language 
becomes unmistakably clear when we consider 
bilingual dictionaries of the classical languages 
or other dead languages. In an English and 
Latin dictionary, for example, this practice 
would require that the discriminations in the 
English-Latin side be in Latin. To do this, of 
course, would be patently absurd. Needless to 
say, no classical bilingual dictionary follows 
such a practice. In such dictionaries the mean- 
ing discriminations in the modern-classical 
side are always in the modern language (i.e., in 
the source language). It is also significant that 
the classical-modern side of such dictionaries 
rarely has any meaning discriminations of any 
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kind. The reason, of course, is that such dis- 
criminations could only be of use to the “speak- 
er” of the classical language; the modern-lan- 
guage speaker (i.e., the target-language speak- 
er) doesn’t need them. On the whole, meaning 
discrimination is handled much better in clas- 
sical bilingual dictionaries than in modern-lan- 
guage bilingual dictionaries. This is so because 
the problem is much easier to analyze for a 
classical dictionary. The compiler of a classical 
bilingual dictionary must take into account the 
needs of the speakers of only one of the lan- 
guages, whereas the compiler of a modern-lan- 
guage bilingual dictionary usually attempts to 
satisfy the needs of the speakers of both lan- 
guages. It is the complication arising out of this 
multiplicity of purposes which has caused the 
confusion in bilingual lexicography. 

The question whether the meaning discrimi- 
nation should be placed before or after the tar- 
get word is much less important. It is more a 
matter of style than of efficiency. Good lexico- 
graphical practice requires that explanatory or 
descriptive matter of any kind should refer to 
what precedes rather than what follows. Ac- 
cordingly, the answer to our question should 
be determined by whether meaning discrimina- 
tions in bilingual dictionaries refer to the source 
word or to the target word. When we equate one 
word to another in a bilingual dictionary, we 
equate them only in the meaning or meanings 
which they have in common, so the meaning 
discrimination could presumably single out a 
meaning of both the source word and the target 
word. However, it had already been shown that 
the meaning discrimination should be in the 
source language and that it is the source-lan- 
guage speaker who needs it in order to select the 
appropriate translation for a particular mean- 
ing of the source word. Thus, in specimen 56 
the discriminating word dance enables the Eng- 
lish-speaking user to select baile as the correct 
translation of ball in this meaning. The same 
discriminating word dance can also be under- 
stood to indicate that the meaning of baile is 
“dance” rather than “bailiff,” but this fact is 
quite irrelevant to the purpose which meaning 
discrimination serves here. Therefore, since the 
meaning discrimination refers primarily to the 
source word, good lexicographical style would 
require that it be placed before the target word 
rather than after. 


JAMES E. IANNUCCI 


To summarize: our investigation of the prob- 
lem of meaning discrimination in bilingual dic- 
tionaries has produced the following principles 
for bilingual lexicography: 1) Meaning dis- 
crimations should be in the source language. 2) 
Meaning discriminations should be placed before 
the target word. 3) Bilingual dictionaries intended 
for the use of the speakers of only one of the lan- 
guages (e.g., classical dictionaries) should have 
meaning discriminations only in the native- 
foreign side. The foreign-native side can omit 
meaning discrimination altogether. 

The ideal bilingual dictionary would, of 
course conform to the above principles. More- 
over, it would provide meaning discrimination 
for the every target word. Even in the best dic- 
tionaries examined here meaning discrimina- 
tion is very spotty, its inclusion or omission be- 
ing determined arbitrarily by the compiler. No 
doubt this incompleteness is dictated by con- 
siderations of economy. To provide meaning 
discrimination for every target word, even if 
these discriminations were kept very brief, 
would not only increase the size of the diction- 
ary considerably, but it would also make the 
longer entries more cluttered and consequently 
more difficult to read. 

The requirements of the above principles to- 
gether with the requirements of economy sug- 
gested the following new technique for bilin- 
gual lexicography: A monolingual dictionary 
separates and defines the various meanings of a 
word in the same language as the word being de- 
fined. This is precisely what meaning discrimi- 
nation should do in an ideal bilingual dictionary. 
Since most monolingual dictionaries have the 
different senses numbered, the definitions in a 
monolingual dictionary could be used as mean- 
ing discriminations in a bilingual dictionary by 
using these numbers to refer systematically to 
the definitions in the monolingual dictionary. 
For example, the definitions in an English 
monolingual dictionary could be used as mean- 
ing discriminations in any number of English- 
Foreign bilingual dictionaries. The following 
are a few specimen entries based upon various 
English dictionaries*: 


4 The bilingual dictionary need not be bound separately. 
It would even be possible to run the English-Foreign side 
of the bilingual dictionary at the bottom of each page of 
the monolingual dictionary. 
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country ...n....1, a tract of land; a district; a re- 
gion; 2, rural parts, as opposed to cities or towns: 
usually with the; 3, one’s native land; the land of one’s 
citizenship; 4, the territory of a nation that has a dis- 
tinct existence as to name, language, customs, govern- 
ment, and the like; also the people of such a nation; 5, 
the people of a region or nation as a whole; the public; 
as, the country is opposed to war... WIN 


dull... adj. ... 1. Stupid; doltish. 2. Slow in percep- 
tion or sensibility; hence, unfeeling, insensible; as the 
dull clods. 3. Slow in action or motion; hence listless; 
inert. 4. Without zest; depressed. 5. Not keen or sharp; 
blunt. 6. a. Lacking brillance of light; dim; as a dull 
fire. b. Lacking luster; as, a dull mirror. c. Of low satura- 
tion and low brillance; as, a dull green. d. Not clear and 
ringing ;—of sound. 7. Tedious; melancholy; as, a dull 
story. 8. Cloudy; overcast; as, a dull day. 9. Sluggish;— 
of trade. WNC 


bolt ....n. 1. a movable bar which when slid into a 
socket fastens a door, gate, etc. 2. the part of a lock 
which is protruded from and drawn back into the case, 
as by the action of the key. 3. a strong metal pin, often 
with a head at one end and with a screw thread at the 
other to receive a nut. See illus. under nut. 4. a sudden 
swift motion or escape. 5. sudden desertion of a meeting, 
political party, program, etc. 6. a woven length of cloth. 
7. a roll of wall paper. 8. a sudden dash, run, flight, etc. 
9. a jet of water, molten glass, etc. 10. an arrow, esp. 
one for a crossbow. 11. a shaft of lightning; a thunder- 
bolt. ACD 


gather ...v.¢....1. To bring together; to collect. 2. 
To pick out and collect, as a harvest; to cull; pick. 3. 
To accumulate by collecting and saving little by little. 
4. To summon up a reserve of (strength, voice, etc.), 
preparatory to exertion; also, to draw (one’s limbs or 
one’s self) together; as, to gather one’s wits. 5. To gain 
or win as by gradual increase. 6. To bring closely to- 
gether the parts of; to draw together, as a piece of cloth 
by a thread. 7. To derive, or deduce, as an inference; to 
infer; conclude.—+. 7. 1. To come together; to assemble. 
2. To come to a head, as a sore, and generate pus. 3. To 
grow larger by accretion; to increase. ... WNC 


rather... adv....1. [Obs. or British Dial,], more 
quickly; sooner; hence, 2. more willingly; preferably: 
as, he would rather go than stay. 3. with more justice, 
logic, reason, etc.: as, I, rather than you, should take the 
risk. 4. more accurately; more precisely: as, it was in the 
morning, or rather, the early afternoon. 5. on the con- 
trary; quite conversely: as, we have not lost; rather, we 
have won. 6. somewhat; to some degree: as, I rather 
enjoy singing. 7. [Chiefly British Colloq.], certainly; 
assuredly: used as an answer. WNW 


English-French: 
country 1 région, contrée 2 campagne 3 patrie 4, 5 
pays, nation , 


English-German: 
country » 1 Gegend 2 Land 3 Heimat, Vaterland 4 
Land, Nation 5 Volk, Nation 


English-Italian: 
country ” 1 regione, contrada 2 campagna 3 madre- 
patria, patria 4, 5 paese, nazione 


English-Spanish: 

dull adj 1 tonto, bobalic6n 2 insensible, torpe 3 flojo, 
perezoso 4 desanimado, desalentado 5 romo 6 a poco 
claro b deslustrado ¢ apagado d sordo 7 aburrido, 
tedioso 8 nublado, encapotado 9 inactivo, muerto 


English-Italian: 

dull adj 1 stupido, balordo 2 insensibile, scipito 3 lento, 
inerte 4 abbattuto 5 smussato 6 a oscuro, scialbo b 
appannato ¢ oscuro d sordo 7 noioso 8 novoloso 9 
calmo, morto 


English-German: 

bolt n 1 Riegel, 2 Falle, Riegel 3 Bolz 4 Sprung davon 
5 Abfall, Abtriinnigkeit 6, 7 Rolle 8 Sturz, Flucht 9 
Strahl 10 Bolz 11 Blitzstrahl, Donnerkeil 


English-French: 

bolt 2 1 verrou 2 péne 3 boulon 4 bond, saut 5 défec- 
tion 6,7 rouleau 8 élan, fuite 9 jet 10carreau 11 
éclair, coup de foudre 


English-Spanish: 

bolt ~ 1 cerrojo, pasador 2 pestillo 3 perno 4 salto, 
escape 5 desidencia 6,7 rollo 8 carrera, fuga 9 chorro 
10 cuadrillo 11 relampago, trueno 


English-French: 

gather vt 1 rassembler, recueillir 2 récolter, cueillir 3 
acquérir 4 recueillir, ramasser 5 accumuler, amasser 
6 froncer 7 conclure vi 1 se réunir, se rassembler 2 ab- 
céder, aboutir, mtrir 3 s’amonceler, s’amasser 


English-German: 

gather vt 1 sammeln, versammeln 2 ernten, lesen, 
pflicken 3 ansammeln 4 zusammennehmen 5 ge- 
winnen 6 zusammenraffen 7 folgern, schliessen vi 1 
sich versammeln 2 eitern, reifen 3 sich vergréssern 


English-Italian: 

rather adv 1 piv presto, pid subito 2 piuttosto 3 piut- 
tosto, anzi 4 per meglio dire 5 al contrario 6 abba- 
stanza, un pd 7 s’intende! 


English-German: 

rather adv 1 schneller, friiher 2 lieber, eher 3 vielmehr, 
eher 4 besser gesagt, vielmehr 5 im Gegenteil, eigent- 
lich 6 etwas, einigermassen 7 gewiss! 
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The above sample entries are much briefer 
and less cluttered than the conventional kind of 
entry, and yet the system of reference to the 
English dictionary makes much fuller and more 
precise information available. Here, every tar- 
get word has a complete definition available in 
the correct language—a luxury which no bilin- 
gual dictionary of the present kind could afford 
because of the demands of space. Furthermore, 
the same definition in one monolingual diction- 
ary can serve as a meaning discrimination in 
any number of bilingual dictionaries, thus 
multiplying both efficiency and economy. If this 
new type of dictionary is designed for English- 
speaking users only, the Foreign-English side 
needs no discriminations at all. If it is designed 
for the users of both languages, the Foreign- 
English side would provide discriminations in 
the form of references to an appropriate foreign- 
language monolingual dictionary, and this dic- 
tionary, in turn, could provide meaning dis- 
criminations for other bilingual dictionaries. 
The following is an example based on VOX: 


minuta...f. Borrador o extracto de un contrato, 
escritura, etc. 2 Apuntacién de una cosa para tenerla 
presente. 3 Cuenta que de sus honorarios presentan los 
abogados y curiales. 4 Lista o catélogo de personas o 
cosas. 5 Lista de los platos que se sirven en una comida. 


Spanish-English: 
minuta f first draft, rough draft 2 memorandum 3 
lawyer’s bill 4 list, roll 5 menu, bill of fare 


Spanish-German: 

minuta f Entwurf, Kladde 2 Memorandum, Notiz 3 
Rechtsanwaltsrechnung 4 Liste, Verzeichnis 5 Speise- 
karte 


Of course, the references to VOX in the above 
examples are required only by the Spanish- 
speaking user (i.e., the source-language speaker). 
The English-speaking user and the German- 
speaking user do not need them. It should be 
noted that this new technique does not require 
the user to have any more books than he now 
needs. It is certainly safe to assume that anyone 
who possesses a good bilingual dictionary also 
possesses a monolingual dictionary of his own 
language. The new system would simply require 
that the user have the appropriate monolingual 
dictionary for his bilingual dictionary or dic- 
tionaries.® 


JAMES E. IANNUCCI 


We have given here only the barest outline of 
this new technique. Before such a system is 
actually realized in bilingual dictionaries, much 
work remains to be done. Many problems could 
only be solved by editorial experimentation on 
a large scale. The great advantages in accuracy 
and economy which this technique promises, 
certainly warrant such study, particularly in 
view of the well-known pressing need for good 
bilinguai dictionaries especially, in non-Euro- 
pean languages.® 
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5 Bilingual dictionaries constructed on this principle 
could be used independently, and so used they would 
scarcely be less serviceable than the present type of bi- 
lingual dictionary considering the present confused status 
of meaning discrimination. 

* The American Council of Learned Societies has drawn 
attention more than once to the general deficiencies in the 
language aspects of our national security and more spe- 
cifically to the urgent need for bilingual dictionaries. In an 
open letter dated July 4, 1954, the ACLS reported that the 
State Publishing House of Foreign and National Dic- 
tionaries of the Soviet Union had announced that they had 
bilingual dictionaries in some eighty languages either al- 
ready published or in preparation. By contrast the ACLS 
could point to only three dictionaries which they had in 
preparation. Senator Alexander Wiley, at the time Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, read into 
the Congressional Record both the letter and a subsequent 
statement prepared by the ACLS at his request, entitled 
“Language Preparedness for National Security.” About a 
year later a further amplification of this statement, entitled 
“Asian Languages—A U.S. Weakness and What Can Be 
Done About it” appeared in the ACLS Newsletter (Vol. 
VI, no. 2). 
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James E. IANNUCCI 


Saint Joseph’s College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is important in considering the present plight of the humanities, to distinguish 
between short-term and long-term issues. The American scholar who feels aggrieved, 
or humiliated, because his country, in an emergency of the first magnitude, calls for 
technologists, engineers, statisticians, economists, rather than humanists, historians, 
and interpreters of culture, should cease mopping his forehead. It has never been and 
never will be the business of the scholar, the man of letters, or the humanist, to prepare 
for the machinery of war, though he has often recognized inevitability in a good cause, 
and given the ideology which has made a war successful in history as well as triumphant 
in combat. In so far as he is an instrument of civilization—and why is he a scholar in 
the humanities if he is not?—his primary duty might be said to prepare for such wisdom 
as may eventually eliminate the curse and crime of aggressive, predatory war. 


—HeEnry SEMEL CANBY 
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The Study of Modern 


OMPARATIVELY few American Rhodes 

Scholars have taken ‘“‘Schools” in Modern 
Languages at Oxford. However, it is my opin- 
ion, based on the experience of three years as a 
student (B. A. 1921, B. Litt. 1922) and two 
years as a tutor (1945-1946, 1951-1952), that 
Oxford offers excellent training in the field of 
language, literature and civilization of France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain and Russia. Although 
my own experience is based on work in the 
French Honour School, I think it is fair to say 
that with slight variations the nature and qual- 
ity of the work in the other civilizations are very 
similar. The tutorial character of Honours work, 
the close association with other students work- 
ing in the same field, the long (six weeks at least) 
vacations between terms, the proximity to the 
Continent (London to Paris by air is now an 
hour and fifteen minutes), and the general spirit 
and quality of Oxford life mean that the Univer- 
sity offers a more satisfactory approach to 
the study of modern foreign languages, litera- 
tures and civilizations than any other institu- 
tion I know. 

One may do Honours work in any one lan- 
guage, literature and civilization, or in a com- 
bination of any two, choosing one as main and 
the other as subsidiary. The first choice gives a 
better chance for concentration; the second 
affords a wider field of study. I think it is prob- 
ably desirable to concentrate one’s efforts, tak- 
ing one language and doing that well, but if one 
is language-minded, the possibility of offering a 
subsidiary language may seem attractive. My 
personal opinion is that an American student 
planning to work in modern languages should 
take the Honours B.A., and then, if he is 
granted a third year of his Scholarship, continue 
to do the B.Litt. The tutorial work is both the 
most characteristic and, I think, the finest 
thing that Oxford has to offer. There are some 
American Rhodes Scholars who read from the 
start for the D.Phil. which takes at least three 
years. For those who feel they must have a 
Doctor’s degree, this is a suitable course of ac- 


Languages at Oxford 


tion. But, for anyone preparing to teach, the 
other is far better. If I may draw again on my 
own experience, I will state categorically that, 
although I had already taken an M.A. at an 
American college and one semester of serious 
study at the University of Paris, I found the 
B.A. Honours and the B.Litt. hard, exciting, 
exacting work. I would choose the same course 
again without the slightest hesitation. 

The subjects of examination in any language 
of the School of Modern Languages are: 1. the 
language as spoken and written at the present 
day; 2. the history of the language; 3. the his- 
tory of its literature; 4. works or portions of 
works written in the language; 5. the thought 
and history of the country so far as a knowl- 
edge of them is necessary for the understanding 
of the literature; 6. two additional subjects—one 
philological, the other literary. Examples of the 
type of subjects which a student can choose 
to offer as his additional papers are Romance 
Philology, Anglo-Norman, or Old Provengal on 
the philological side, Chrétien de Troyes, Rabe- 
lais and Calvin, Pierre Corneille, or the develop- 
ment of rationalism in France from 1625 to 
1740 on the literary side. When I was a student 
I resented the time given to philology and to 
medieval literature. Yet many times during my 
teaching and writing career I have thanked my 
lucky stars for this training. The University 
offers little instruction in the spoken language. 
That depends on one’s tutor. Of course the 
student can travel in the country of his choice 
during the long vacations and take courses in 
the spoken language. There is ample time for 
that. On the other hand, Oxford requires a stu- 
dent in Modern Languages to know how to 
translate accurately and idiomatically from the 
foreign language into English, and more espe- 
cially to know how to translate into the foreign 
tongue classical English authors such as (in my 
day) Dickens, Scott, Pater, Browning, R. L. 
Stevenson. There is also one paper among the 
ten of the final examinations (if one language is 
offered) for which the candidate must write in 
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the foreign language an original essay on 
an unprepared subject. All in all, it is a stiff 
course, and one that requires disciplined study. 

At Oxford the School of Modern Languages, 
unlike many of the other Schools, is largely con- 
centrated in one building, The Taylorian In- 
stitute. The library and the classrooms for prac- 
tically all the lectures of the Modern Languages 
program are located there. In number of stu- 
dents the School is one of the largest in the 
University. Two professors hold chairs in 
French: A. Ewert, Canadian Rhodes Scholar, 
the first Rhodes Scholar to hold a professorship 
at Oxford, in Romance philology and medieval 
French; and Jean Seznec, formerly at Harvard, 
who has the Marshal Foch Chair of Modern 
French Literature. Each of the other languages 
and civilizations has one professor: Boyd in 
German, D’Entréves in Italian, Russell in 
Spanish, Konovalov in Russian, Unbegaun in 
Slavonic Philology, Trypanis in Modern Greek, 
and Idris Foster in Celtic. In my opinion the 
French School is well-staffed with professors, 
readers, lectures and tutors. In addition to 
Ewert and Seznec, Moore of St. John’s, Shackle- 
ton of Brasenose and Enid Starkie of Somer- 


ville are internationally known scholars. 

The British undergraduates in French (and 
probably in other languages, although I am 
less familiar with the details there) often have 
what they call an échange au pair with young 
men and women in France. The British student 
and his French counterpart spend one month in 
the English home and a second month in the 
French home. This is excellent for language 
training and also for first-hand knowledge of 
another way of thinking and living. American 
Rhodes Scholars can, of course, arrange to go 
on their own into a French family during the 
summer vacation. 

In the last analysis a student can do as much 
or as little as he wants in Schools, no matter 
what the subject. The difference between a 
First and a Third Class is great. Oxford does not 
insist that one become a good teacher or a wise 
friend: it is the student who remains responsible 
for garnering from the wide variety offered to 
him as much as his character wills and his mind 
can absorb. 

C. R. BAGLEY 

Dartmouth College 


We can rarely say that one and one make two, for we rarely have one and one. 
We deal with almost constant variables as far as thoughts and feelings are concerned 
and they are major components of the substance which we treat. These thoughts and 
feelings are as complicated and mysterious as the ultimate laws of chemistry and 
physics. But we have, to study them, units which are perhaps as tangible as the atoms 
and ions of the chemist and physicist. The words which enter into the composition of 
ideas are our atoms and ions. A patient study of usage can come very near to establish- 
ing their “integral value” at a given moment. Grammar and rhetoric, directed by clear 
thinking, enable us to calculate their “directions, proportions and weights or degrees of 
force.” The most essential object of the study of literature is to make clear the power 


of words put in their place, 


—COLBERT SEARLES 
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Beyond the Textbook 


Every method has a saturation point and a point of diminishing returns. To go be- 


yond both is to pass the point of no return. 


Emile de Sauzé found that in promoting ability to remember vocabulary, writing 
a word five times is as effective as saying it twenty times or seeing it a hundred times.* 


EW teachers have failed to wonder at the 

number of exercises high school students can 
do in a book and still suffer complete amnesia 
concerning the topic a week or two later. The 
reasons for this phenomenon are probably as 
numerous as the number of different pupils 
enrolled in the class. Hence no one device, 
method, or solution is likely to provide a pan- 
acea. Part of the difficulty, however, may lie in 
the fact that too great reliance is often placed 
on “covering the book” and too little on welding 
new acquisitions securely to the resources in lan- 
gauge that the learner has already amassed to 
date. 

Exercises of some kind are necessary to give 
students a clear conception of the way a lan- 
guage works in specific circumstances. As means 
for developing an active, self-reliant command 
of the language, however, they have their 
limitations. Not least of these is the dampening 
of interest that results from making students 
serve too often and too long as ventriloquist 
dummies for a voice on a record, for a textbook 
writer, or for the teacher. Students taught in 
this manner usually have difficulty in using 
the language beyond the confines of memorized 
phrases or sentences. 

What people learn from working exclusively 
with other people’s language does not neces- 
sarily carry over into their own speech. Thus 
ability to use the imperfect subjunctive can 
easily become limited to the exercises on pages 
233-336 unless the student is given the opportu- 
nity to apply the imperfect subjunctive to lan- 
guage created out of his own personal resources 
in vocabulary and grammar. Lacking this op- 
portunity he is likely to suffer memory lapses 
suggestive of advanced amnesia. 

Some of the difficulty in recalling previous 
covered material may also be attributable to 
learning fatigue, 7.e., to ineffective learning be- 
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cause of the disinterest or inattention that the 
overuse of two or three types of learning 
exercises, to the exclusion of other devices or 
methods, sometimes begets. What is learned 
half-heartedly is usually recalled ineffectively 
or not at all. 

The devices described in the following para- 
graphs are designed to supplement, not to re- 
place the textbook. They are of value as supple- 
mentary methods for use after the students have 
done enough exercises to have a clear concep- 
tion of the way certain things are said in specific 
circumstances. Their purpose is twofold: (1) to 
provide means for gradually developing self- 
reliance in language—the ability to express 
one’s own thoughts in acceptable words of one’s 
own choosing, and (2) to provide means for 
varying the class work sufficiently to prevent 
the learning fatigue that often results from 
overuse of only two or three types of exercises. 
The special applications of each device are in- 
dicated in the paragraphs headed ‘‘comments.” 
The sentences in quotation marks are sample 
“directions to students.” 


1. SEMI-ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR 
BEGINNERS. “How many new sentences can 
you form from the ones below by changing only 
the words—infinitives—that are in parentheses? 
Write out each sentence you compose in full in 
Spanish. Note that only the -ar, -er, -ir forms 
(infinitives) are used here.” 


a. No voy a (trabajar) mafiana. I’m not going (to work) 


tomorrow. 
b. Acabo de (volver). I’ve just (come back) 
c. jOjal4 que yo pudiera (ir)! I wish I could (go)! 


Practice in pronouncing the model sentences must usu- 
ally precede practice with them in beginning classes. To 


* E. B. de Sauzé. The Cleveland Plan for the Teaching of 
Modern Languages, John C. Winston. Company, Philadel- 
phia, 1924, vi+-128 pp.; p. 10. 
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reduce the possibility of mistakes, students can be requested 
to use only words (infinitives) listed on the blackboard, or 
in certain vocabularies in the textbook. The exercise is use- 
ful in promoting vocabulary building, especially in con- 
nection with verbal idioms as fener que, estar para, no poder 
menos de, etc. Many beginning students appreciate work of 
this kind because it enables them to express a considerable 
range of concepts early in the course. By setting a time 
limit, the assignment can occasionally be converted into a 
kind of game: e.g., ““The winner is the person (or team) that 
has the most sentences written correctly when time is 
called.”” Determining the winner then normally involves 
oral reading and discussion of the sentences in class. 


2. COMPLETION QUESTIONS FOR BE- 
GINNERS. “Try completing these questions in 
Spanish with words that you feel sure other 
members of the class will understand. Then 
let’s try them out on each other for practice.in 
conversation.” (The following are samples 
only.) 

a. ¢Dénde esté... ? 
b. estén... ? 


c. ¢Dénde viven...? Where do . . . live? 
d. ¢Quién habla... ? Who speaks... ? 


In elementary classes the questions should be written 
out in full in Spanish beforehand, either under the teacher’s 
supervision in class, or as homework. If the questions are 
assigned as homework, the students should be able to ask 
their questions from memory without recourse to their 
papers or notes of any kind. To promote such proficiency a 
test on the assignment may be announced as follows: “‘To- 
morrow let’s come to class prepared to write at least (five) 
of our questions from memory in Spanish along with our 
answers to them.” Sometimes, however, it is advisable to 
have the students write their questions on the blackboard 
for discussion and correction in class before attempting oral 
work with them. Possibilities for error can be reduced by 
asking the students to complete the questions using only 
the vocabulary on certain pages of the text, or only words 
listed on the blackboard. In this way the exercise can also 
be made to serve the purposes of vocabulary building—re- 
view of old vocabulary or learning of new vocabulary. 


3. ILLUSTRATIVE COMPOSITION. “Let’s 
prove that we know when to use ser and estar by 
writing (ten) good questions of our own in 
Spanish, using only the (present and preterite) 
tenses. In our questions let’s use only words 
that we feel sure others will understand. Then 
we can try them out on each other for practice 
in conversation.” 


Whereis... ? 
Where are... ? 


The suggestions for the use of completion questions (par- 
agraph 2) apply also to this type of composition. It is under- 
Stood that this kind of work will be attempted only after 
the students have completed enough exercises on the use of 
(ser and estar) in the textbook to have a fairly intelligent 
grasp of the topic. Illustrative composition is of value in 
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fixing items of grammar for delayed recall and in providing 
practice in grammar in a conversational setting. Fre- 
quently it is advisable to have the students write their il- 
lustrations on the blackboard for discussion and correction 
in class before attempting oral question-and-answer prac- 
tice with them. 


4. IDENTIFICATION GAMES. “On the 
chalk tray I have set up (five) numbered pic- 
tures where you can all see them. I am now 
going to describe something in one of the pic- 
tures. As soon as you know which picture it is, 
raise your hand and, when called on, give the 
number of the picture in Spanish. Here is an 
example, ‘En uno de los cuadros vemos un 
edificio de dos pisos. ¢Cual es el nimero del 
cuadro?’ ” 

The numbers can be written on the blackboard above 

each picture. To insure practice with numbers requiring 
review, the figures can be changed every few minutes. Thus, 
instead of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 the pictures can be numbered 505, 
515, 550, 566, 577. In intermediate and advanced classes 
students should take turns asking the questions in place of 
the teacher who then retires to the role of coach or referee. 
The principle of the identification game can obviously be 
applied to many things besides pictures. For example, 
“Here is a description in Spanish of someone (or something) 
in this room. See if you can tell who (or what) it is.” A well- 
known adaptation of the identification game is “twenty- 
questions,” in which the group tries through questions to 
discover what one of its members has in mind. 
5. RECONSTRUCTED DIALOGUES. “Us- 
ing only words and expressions that you have 
learned from previous lessons or dialogues, try 
composing a conversation of your own between 
two people in Spanish.” 

After the students have learned such useful phrases, 
idioms, or expressions as Buenos dias, gCémo esté usted? 
Qué tiempo hace? Tengo hambre, or ¢Cuénto vale? it should 
be possible for them to combine these into a simple dia- 
logue. In elementary classes students usually find it neces- 
sary to prepare such dialogues in writing before attempting 
to give them orally. This activity can be assigned as a co- 
operative project between pairs of students working to- 
gether. After writing out their dialogues they can be en- 
couraged to practice them aloud with a view to dramatizing 
them before the class from memory. If such work is not 
required oftener than once every two weeks, it usually 
stimulates effective oral work. 


6. IMITATIVE COMPOSITION. “The read- 
ing selection in this chapter describes the 
geography of Spain. Without changing anything 
but the Spanish names for mountains, rivers, 
lakes, etc., or the facts for area and population, 
try restating the selection to fit the geography of 
the United States or of your own state.” 
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In elementary and intermediate classes the students 
normally need to prepare the restatement in writing before 
they can give it orally. Since only the facts, not the phrase- 
ology, are to be changed, errors in grammar are reduced to 
a minimum. The exercise is of value in stressing re-reading 
for comprehension and in developing a feeling for language 
(Sprachgefiihl) as a means of communication. By asking 
pupils to familiarize themselves with the geography of an- 
other Spanish-speaking country, such as Mexico, and then 
having them describe it using the selection on Spain as a 
model, the assignment can also contribute to the cultural 
objective of foreign language teaching. Adaptations of the 
device to other topics besides geography include the fol- 
lowing: (Imitative biography) “The reading selection in 
this chapter deals with the life of Miguel de Cervantes. 
Using it as a model, see if you can compose a biography 
giving the same kind of information about yourself or about 
some Spanish or Spanish-American statesman, musician, 
painter, scientist, writer, etc., of importance.” 

7. SUMMARIES IN SPANISH. “Tomorrow 
let’s come to class prepared to write a summary 
from memory in Spanish of the most interesting 
or important facts in the (chapter). So far as 
possible let’s include at least one fact from each 
paragraph.” 

This activity can be introduced on a limited scale during 
the latter part of the first semester of beginning Spanish. 
However, to avoid boredom, it is inadvisable to assign 
summaries oftener than once every ten days. To avoid er- 
rors, students should be encouraged to follow the wording of 
the text so far as possible. The device is of value in that it 
promotes re-reading for content, tests comprehension, pro- 
motes the learning of vocabulary and idioms in context, and 
adds to the student’s stock of cultural information if the 
reading material stresses it. Extra credit may be offered to 
students who can present their summaries orally to the 
class without reading them from their papers. Normally, 
summaries will be assigned only at the end of a unit—.e., 
after the students have read and discussed the (chapter) in 
class. 

8. ORAL INTERVIEWS. “On the (black- 
board) are ten questions in Spanish covering 
the major facts about a country’s geography. 
Choose a Spanish-speaking land and look up 
the answers to the questions in one of the refer- 
ence books in the library, such as the World 
Almanac, Statesman’s Yearbook, or Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Then practice answering the 
questions in Spanish with a view to being able 
to give the answers fluently and correctly in 
class. Tomorrow we shall pretend that each of 
us is a visiting authority on the geography of 
some Spanish-speaking country who is answer- 
ing questions in Spanish posed by members of 
the class.” 

This activity presupposes that pupils have read one or 
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more selections on geography in their textbook and are, 
therefore, familiar with vocabulary in this field. It can be 
introduced as soon as the pupils have acquired a reasonable 
degree of facility in pronunciation—.e., toward the end of 
the first semester in junior high schools. In intermediate 
and advanced classes the device can be applied to many 
topics beside geography—e.g., biography; synopses or re- 
views of stories, novels, operas, and plays; travelogues; cur- 
rent events; etc. After the pupils have become familiar with 
the device, Spanish-speaking visitors from outside the 
school can be invited to answer questions composed by the 
class and submitted to the guests in advance. The presence 
of such “informants” gives pupils the satisfaction of trying 
out their Spanish in a life-like situation. Interviews in which 
the visitor answers only questions originated and posed by 
the pupils themselves prevent the students from being dis- 
couraged by inability tounderstand a fluent talk in Spanish. 


9. COOPERATIVE COMMENTARIES. “On 
these pages is the Spanish text of the commen- 
tary we heard while viewing the sound-film 
yesterday. Each of us will choose two short 
paragraphs, or one longer one, for special study. 
Then we shall run the film again silently to see 
how well we can give the Spanish ourselves as 
members of a relay team of commentators.” 

This activity works best with filmstrips and travelogue 
movies. Since the attention of the group is focused on the 
picture rather than on the speaker, the assignment pro- 
vokes less embarrassment on the part of self-conscious 
students than a talk in Spanish or other type of solo per- 
formance. It is doubtful if teaching films in foreign lan- 
guages yield returns commensurate with their cost unless 
they are shown a sufficient number of times to enable stu- 
dents provided with a script to take turns giving parts of 
the commentary from memory when the film is run si- 
lently. 


10. ORAL TRANSPOSITION. “Repeat each 

sentence aloud in Spanish, changing each as 

directed.” (The following are samples only.) 

a. Soy espajiol. c. Quiero ir. 

b. Tengo dinero. d. Puedo ver. 
Transposition exercises consisting of 20 to 50 sentences 

can be recorded on tape with silent spaces long enough for 

a reply by pupils individually or in chorus. The directions 

may stress oral practice with certain aspects of grammar. 

For example: 

a. Repeat each sentence aloud in Spanish in the mo-form 
(negative), like this: No soy espafiol. 

b. Repeat each sentence in full in the imperfect tense, like 
this: Era espafiol. 

c. Repeat each sentence changing it into a question with 
usted as subject: Es usted espajiol? 

d. Repeat each sentence aloud, changing it to the we-form 
(first person plural) like this: Somos espafoles. 


When playback or recording machines are unavailable, the 
teacher can dictate the sentences. Before attempting to 
change them orally just from hearing them read, students 
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will sometimes need practice in writing out their responses 
during a kind of “trial run” beforehand. Transposition exer- 
cises afford a wide variety of aural-oral practice when the 
key sentences are carefully selected so that they can be 
changed, without loss of sense, to a variety of forms, per- 
sons, or tenses. They represent probably the most economi- 
cal use of tapes and recordings to be found in foreign lan- 
guage teaching. 


11, RECONSTRUCTION. “See if you can 
arrange each group of words in the right order 
and change the words in parentheses to the 
correct form in Spanish.” (The following are 
samples only.) 


a. gustedes c6mo (estar)? How are you? 
b. de Juan (acabar) salir. John has just left. 


c. (saber) no yo tampoco. I don’t know either. 


Exercises of this kind supply nearly all the practice af- 
forded by translation of English sentences into the foreign 
language—with the addition of these advantages: They can 
usually be scored for errors by conscientious students sup- 
plied with a key, or by exchanging papers for scoring in 
class, using corrected sentences on the blackboard as 
models. In addition, they give special practice in word or- 
der. Because of the “charade” element involved, many 
students welcome them as a relief from “translate into 
Spanish” assignments. By setting a time-limit, exercises of 
this kind can often be converted into a kind of game: ¢.g., 
“The winner is the person (or team) that has the most sen- 
tences done correctly when time is called.” 


12. VERSIFIED SUMMARIES OF GRAM- 
MAR. “The following rime summarizes all the 
commonly used verbs that are irregular in the 
future and conditional tenses in Spanish. Try 
reading it aloud until you can repeat it from 
memory.” 


El futuro irregular 
mafiana yo: 
saldré, valdré, haré 
tendré, vendré, habré 
pondré, podré, sabré 
diré, querré, cabré 


Versified summaries of such elements of grammar as ir- 
regular verb forms facilitate rapid group reviews of easily 
forgotten material. An entire class can repeat a rimed sum- 
mary in chorus. Extra credit can be offered students who 
can learn the rime from memory within (five) minutes. As 
summaries, the rimes are intended exclusively for use at the 
conclusion of a unit of work to clinch topics in an easily and 
conveniently reviewable form. Teachers who do not possess 
a talent for riming can usually find one or more students 
who are gifted at it. Once a class has learned a rime from 
memory, subsequent repetitions can involve a change in 
person or tense. For example: “‘Now let’s say it again in the 
we-form, ‘mafiana nosotros saldremos, valdremos, etc.’ ” 
Or, “Now let’s repeat the rime in the conditional, ‘mafiana 
yo saldria, valdrfa, etc.’ ” 
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13. DOCUMENTED ILLUSTRATIONS. “If 
you were a casting director, what television or 
movie stars would you choose to play the parts 
of the various characters in the story (novel, or 
play) we have read? Can you defend your 
choice by quoting the exact passages from the 
(book) that describe the character? List them 
like this, ‘Carlos: tenia los ojos negros . . . pare- 
cia un gigante...una cicatriz sobre la ceja 
izquierda,’ etc.: Illustrate your choice with pic- 
tures of the stars if you can conveniently do so.” 
Since this assignment involves a critical review of the 
story, it can occasionally be substituted for the more con- 
ventional book report. It is of value in that it forces rapid 
re-reading. The appropriateness of the student’s casting as 
documented by direct quotations from the text often af- 
fords a revealing measure of his comprehension and literary 
insight. 
14. CONVERSATIONAL QUESTION-AND- 
ANSWER VERB PRACTICE. “The lists of 
verbs called conjugations in our textbook are 
reference lists to be used like dictionaries in 
looking up the correct form or spelling of a verb 
in a certain tense. It is useful to know such 
conjugations by heart. However, since no one 
talks in lists, it is best to practice the most im- 
portant verb forms in questions and answers 
like this, if we intend learning to speak Spanish: 


No hablar espanol: not to speak Spanish 


2No habla usted espafiol? Don’t you speak Span- 
ish? 
—Yo no hablo espajiol? I don’t speak Spanish. 
éNo hablan ustedes espafiol? Don’t you (pl) speak 
Spanish? 


—Nosotros no hablamos espafiol. We don’t speak Spanish. 


“Using the two questions and two answers for 
no hablar espanol as models, try giving the ques- 
tions and answers for the following in exactly 
the same order: 

Not to play the piano 
Not to sing well 


No tocar el piano 
No cantar bien 


“Now let’s choose partners and take turns ask- 
ing and answering the questions of each other 
exactly as in the model for mo hablar espajfiol.”’ 


Students unfamiliar with this type of conversationalized 
verb drill will need considerable practice in writing out the 
questions and answers in exact imitation of the model be- 
fore they can rehearse them extemporaneously with a part- 
ner. The negative form is used throughout because it is much 
easier for students simply to leave out the no when an af- 
firmative sentence is desired, than it is for them to add the 
adverb later to an already established pattern. The possi- 
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bility of reviewing a considerable range of grammatical 
material through the medium of question-and-answer verb 
practice is illustrated in these assignments for intermediate 
and advanced students: “See if you can give the correct 
questions and answers for the following in the (preterite) 
tense:” 


No traer su libro consigo: Not to bring one’s book with one 
2No trajo usted su libro consigo? —Yo no traje mi libro 
conmigo. 
2No trajeron ustedes sus libros —Nosotros no trajimos 


consigo? nuestros libros con 
nosotros. 
No verle levantarse 
2No me vié usted levantarme? —Yo no le vf levantarse 


2No nos vieron ustedes levantar- —Nosotros no les vimos 
nos? levantarse. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to indicate that students will have 
exceeding difficulty working extemporaneously with sen- 
tences of the kind illustrated above unless they have had 
practice throughout the course in working with verb phrases 
to which additional grammatical elements, such as pos- 
sessive adjectives, object pronouns, etc., have gradually 
been added. Students who have had little or no such prac- 
tice previously will need to write out the questions and 
answers before attempting oral practice with them. 


15. READING FACILITATION EXER- 
CISES. “The questions that follow contain all 
the new words and expressions that we shall 
need to know in order to read the (story) with- 
out looking up the meanings of words. Read 
them aloud until you feel certain that you can 
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give their meanings in English just from hearing 
the Spanish read.” (The following are samples 
only. Six to ten questions usually suffice to 
supply the vocabulary for a passage of 3 to 5 
pages.) 

1. zQuién acababa de llegar poco Who had just arrived 


antes del anochecer? shortly before night- 
fall? 
2. ¢Por qué pidié gue se rindiesen Why did he ask the ban- 
los bandidos? dits to surrender? (that 
the bandits surrender). 


If the new vocabulary is imbedded in the questions in 
exactly the same form (person, tense, etc.) in which it is 
used in the new selection, students can be enabled to read 
material considerably beyond the stage which they have 
reached in their grammars. In his book, The Scholemaster, 
Roger Ascham (1516-1568), the tutor to Queen Elizabeth 
I, reports using this device as the chief method for teaching 
his illustrious pupil both Latin and Greek. Similarly, the 
famous Latin textbooks of John Amos Comenius (1592- 
1670) were organized on this principle: ¢.g., his Orbis sensu- 
alium Pictus and Vestibulum. 

For variety, practice with the facilitation exercises can 
be provided in different ways from time to time: “Read the 
vocabulary-questions aloud with close attention to spelling, 
accent marks, and punctuation so that you can write them 
correctly from dictation in Spanish.” In advanced classes, 
students may be asked to write the Spanish correctly from 
hearing the English translations read. After reading the 
(story) itself, the students may try answering the ques- 
tions. 

WALTER V. KAULFERS 


University of Illinois 


The study of a foreign language, like that of most other basic disciplines, is both a 
progressive experience and a progressive acquisition of a skill. At no point can the ex- 
perience be considered complete, or the skill perfect. Many pupils study a foreign lan- 
guage only two years; longer time is of course needed to approach mastery. At any 
point, however, the progress made in a language, when properly taught, will have posi- 
tive value and lay a foundation upon which further progress can be built. It is evident 
therefore that the expectancy of values to be derived from language study must be rela- 
tive to the amount of time and effort devoted to it. 


RILEY PARKER 
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How Hard Is Arabic? 


S° MANY friends have written to ask me 
whether Arabic were difficult, and so many 
other persons have expressed their own received 
opinions on the subject, that I thought I should 
jot down some of my own observations on this 
matter.* 

My initial statement will be that Arabic is 
indeed hard, and for three good reasons. 

The first reason is that I personally speak 
an Indo-European language, and have done 
most of my language learning within that 
framework. Therefore in Arabic I must learn a 
fresh grammatical system and a wholly new 
vocabulary, except for a few words like ard 
for “earth” and thawr for “‘bull,’”’ which we find 
in the Minotaur and Spanish /oro. 

Some sounds are different too, although these 
are very few actually, and none of them are as 
foreign as the Chinese tones, nor even for that 
matter as the French nasals. We find the glottal 
stop, which the West tries to ignore, in Port 
Sa’id, in the Scots “‘A bo”’le of wa’er”; while the 
emphatic consonants can be discovered even in 
ordinary English speech, such as occurs in the 
slightly different placing of the tongue for the k 
of “king” and the q of “queen”; or the palatal 
quality we find in the s of “horse” and “so 
long.” 

However, these elements of strangeness do 
not mean that Arabic is impossible, for a He- 
brew speaker will immediately recognize enough 
of the verbal structure and common vocabulary 
to borrow from them for his newly recon- 
structed tongue. This reaction is similar to how 
an Englishman feels at home in German gram- 
mar or with French ideas. 

The second reason is one which even our 
Hebrew speaker will recognize as a complica- 
tion, just as German seems more elaborate to 
English-speaking persons. The verbal system 
of Arabic is a complex and beautiful phenom- 
enon which deals not so much in tenses as in 
“aspects” of the verbs, which means the way in 
which actions are performed, and how these 
appear in the eyes of the speaker. 

English has some of this in “I went,” “I did 


go,” “I have gone” and “I was going,” which 
are all in some past tense; but few recognize 
that “drench,” for instance, is but the causative 
form of “drink” in that it means to “make 
someone drink” or give him too much water; 
although the adjective “drunk” and the noun 
“drunkard” can still be associated with the 
original root. 

This attitude towards verbal action is in its 
turn rendered more complex by a system of 
verbal nouns—participles and quasi-infinitives 
—whose relation is shown not by compounding 
one word upon another as in Greek or German, 
but by this same type of internal change which 
we have seen in “drench” and “drunk,” plus a 
very few simple affixes. The original root for 
writing, ~/-k t d, gives us kitdb for “book,” 
katib for the present participle and thus even- 
tually the noun “writer” or “scribe,” and 
maktaba for a place where books are kept or 
sold like “library” and “bookshop.” 

Similarly the plurals are formed by a break- 
down in the original word, and then a rebuilding 
along other lines, something like shuffling the 
cards in a poker hand. Thus the word for 
“market” stig becomes aswdq in the plural; the 
word Turk, which is the same in the singular in 
both English and Arabic, becomes plural as 
Altradk; and several Hollywood films are called 
aflaml 

This power of word building takes one to the 
third difficulty, the incredible wealth of words 
we face when we learn Arabic. These many 
roots plus the innumerable changes that can 
be made within them, make Arabic one of the 
great languages of the world, and for this alone, 
it is worth learning. It is not a barbarous tongue 
as the French in Algeria write it, but it is one 
of the great classical languages and ranks along 
with Greek and Sanskrit. 

It is a sacred tongue as well, which brings 
holy things into everyday speech, as we hear 


* This article was written in Baghdad, Iraq, where in 
1956-57 Professor Irving was engaged in research as a Ful- 
bright Scholar. Ed. 
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the Quran intoned on the radio or in the mosque. 
Arabic is one classical language which has 
never died. This sacred character, and its un- 
derstructure of grammar, keeps it living from 
Casablanca to Musgqat, and further still to 
Singapore and Jakarta, where schoolboys learn 
it so they can some day journey to Mecca. 

This means that no one has really learned 
Arabic if he has not been taught the Quran. 
Westerners are inclined to scoff at this, and 
those teachers I have had who did scoff, were 
the poorer for it, since they never participated 
fully in this great unifying factor.. 

This unity is made real by the script, that 
invention which has helped even the architect 
make his buildings lovelier. Occasionally a 
friend will ask whether they will never reform 
the Arabic script so that Westerners can read it, 
a reason which would make Czech just as 
familiar to him, if it were true. That is like 
asking a Frenchman whether he would please 
write his next letter in the International 
Phonetic Alphabet. It can be done, but the 
result is confusing, unesthetic, and full of its 
own rules besides. 

No, Arabic should not be written other than 
in its own handsome script, and that is not a 
difficult thing to learn, contrary to the verbal 
structure, because it is an alphabet, not a 
picture gallery as happens with Chinese and 
Japanese. The Turks dropped it because their 
language is full of vowels like French or Ger- 
man, and Arabic does not pay much attention 
to vowels; but because of this, the Arabic three- 
letter roots stand out in every word. 

Thus you do not look Arabic words up in a 
dictionary by their very first letter, but by their 
first root, which is emphasized in Arabic script 
as it never could be in Roman dress. Moreover, 
the alphabet is not hard to memorize nor to 
write: I have seldom seen a class after its third 
week, when the students were conscious of the 
simplicity and beauty of this script, which did 
not go to the blackboard to vie in writing it. 
If American undergraduates can accomplish 
this so quickly, then the Abraic script is not 
impossible. 

However a greater plague lies over the lan- 
guage, which comes in the form of the tran- 
scriptions which the European powers have 
used for referring to Arabic words and place- 


names. We find the word for “mountain” 
written in three or four ways across the map: 
jabal, djebel or giabel, depending upon which 
conquerors have been talking with their sub- 
jects. In a recent book which has not been 
noted for its courtesy towards the Arabs nor 
towards Islam (and this at a time when we 
need to understand them both!), those who 
have made the pilgrimage to Mecca are re- 
ferred to as hadji, Alhaj or al-Hajj, depending 
upon whether the wandering reporter has 
picked up his misinformation in North Africa, 
Nigeria or Egypt; yet it is all the same title 
Hajj. We note this carelessness in how the 
doubled consonants, which are as important in 
Arabic as in Italian, are ignored or mixed up 
with other matters; for instance, the president 
of Egypt’s name does not really bear the dou- 
bles. 

This is as if the English-speaking world were 
taken over by a group of invaders with a dif- 
ferent script, who insisted upon transcribing 
broad Scots and Georgia cracker as if they were 
not related. Or perhaps deliberately trying to 
make them different, by refusing us schools and 
churches, so our universities would teach only 
Russian or Serbo-Croatian languages, and the 
street signs would appear in an approximation 
of what our master race heard through its own 
ears and alphabet. 

Arabic is different in its various areas, but 
running underneath them all is the structure of 
grammar and vocabulary which makes it one 
language. If we say “Goodbye,” “So long” or 
“‘Cheerio!,” this does not mean that each word 
is from a different language, but merely a 
different dialect or social level. American Eng- 
lish has borrowed from Amerindian and immi- 
grant languages, while Australian has built 
upon its own vitality; but these versions are still 
valid for communicating with an Englishman. 
Likewise an educated Moroccan can still get 
along in Egypt or Syria after the initial shock 
with the bellhop or the newsboy; while radio 
stations and Egyptian movies are bringing 
back unity to the group. 

Most of the older school of instructors in the 
language have started from the classical level, 
and left Arabic as a curiosity suspended in a 
philological stratosphere. They do not come 
down to the spoken level, while if they read the 
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Quran, it is with a lip service which does not 
achieve the sonorous sweep of reverent recita- 
tion. I admit that this has been my first method, 
but I have not enjoyed using it since I also 
teach Spanish as a spoken tongue, and could 
compare the difference in my own instruction. 

Other teachers begin at one of the local 
dialects, and remain within this compartment, 
not explaining the various ways in which the 
palatal k and the velar q change from desert 
Arabic to Iraqi, Syrian or Egyptian, one be- 
coming voiced, the other slipping off the soft 
palate to become a mere stop in breathing. This 
group of teachers generally dispenses with the 
script as well, or even invents individual 
phonetics which do not provide for liaison and 
other features, so that the effect makes Arabic 
seem an illiterate jargon. 


Both methods should be combined, in my 
mind, so that our personnel can be transferred 
from area to area, and our diplomats will not 
sound like bootblacks or grocers. Of course, 
everyone who learns Arabic may not be able to 
indulge in linguistic niceties, but they need to 
be available in a grammar, while respect for this 
tongue needs to be instilled in those who must 
work with these people. 

A language which has more speakers than 
French and almost as many as Spanish, repre- 
sents no mean linguistic group. It also has more 
depth in history than either of these tongues, 
and its area connects Casablanca to the inner 
reaches of Asia. 

THoMAS B. IRVING 

University of Minnesota 


Those scientists whose work involves research or design problems of a fundamental 
nature need to be in constant touch with developments in other countries. Most scien- 
tific and technical reports, periodicals, and other documents, including patents, are not 
available in translation. It follows that at least a reading knowledge of several foreign 
languages is important for the research scientist. 

—Bulletin, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The integration of people of foreign birth into our citizenry is an important part of 
the process of Americanization. An understanding on our part of the newcomer in our 
midst and his contribution to American life and culture will be notably enhanced if we 
have some knowledge of his language as well as of his old-world cultural heritage. On no 
level is this understanding—and this friendly hand—more important than on the local 
level: the neighborhood, the community, the town, and the city. 


—FRrRANK M. STEWART 


As the United States expands its world-wide interests, it becomes increasingly im- 
portant that citizens of this country in all circles of life—business, social and economic— 
have a knowledge of the languages of the countries in which they are primarily inter- 
ested. It is a requisite of this bank that such of our officers who handle business in 
foreign lands be familiar with the languages of those countries. 


—Percy J. EBBorr 
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For Standarized Graduate Language 


Requirements 


T IS generally recognized, yet not without 

some dissension, that candidates for the doc- 
torate must demonstrate a reading knowledge of 
two foreign languages in order to qualify for the 
final awarding of the degree. Beyond a belief in 
the general cultural values inherent in the study 
of foreign languages within the framework of a 
general education, the underlying assumption 
as regards the Ph.D. is that knowledge of 
foreign languages can be an important research 
tool, and that the scholar must be equipped to 
avail himself of the scholarly works of his 
opposite numbers in other lands. 

Whether or not we agree with this materialis- 
tic view of the language problem, we must 
nevertheless recognize that it is with us, and 
that it is likely to remain for some time. Most 
graduate schools provide for some sort of exam- 
ination in foreign languages, during which can- 
didates for higher degrees are required to dem- 
onstrate their ability to translate foreign texts 
in the field of their specialization. 

But at this point the similarity ends, and the 
problem becomes complicated. There is no 
standard, widely accepted procedure for meas- 
uring such a reading knowledge. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that while students may 
transfer course credit with relative ease from 
one graduate school to another, few, if any, in- 
stitutions will accept the foreign language read- 
ing certification from another school. There 
would seem to be two basic reasons for this 
situation. First, graduate schools vary widely in 
their administration of the language examina- 
tion. A study of the examination practices of 
twelve major universities, based on the state- 
ments of the officers of these schools, reveals 
considerable diversity of procedure. University 
A gives a one-hour examination over selected 
passages from a book that the student has read. 
A dictionary may be used. University B, how- 
ever, gives a two-hour examination, six-hundred 
words long, from material the candidate has not 
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previously seen. University C sets no time limit 
and provides for an oral examination over 
selected passages of prepared material, plus a 
written test on material the student has not 
prepared. Another university requires a test of 
one hundred lines in French, but fifty lines in 
German and Russian. Here a dictionary may be 
used, since the material has not been previously 
prepared by the candidate. In still another 
school the examination consists of a text of 750 
to 1000 words of unprepared material, without 
the aid of a dictionary. 

In some schools the examination is a rather 
informal affair, while in others it is a regularly 
scheduled test, administered at stated intervals 
during the academic year. One college permits 
its several departments to administer their own 
language tests, removing the entire procedure 
from the supervision of the language specialists. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that course credit, 
where content and procedure are fairly well 
standardized, can be easily transferred, while 
the lack of uniformity and great diversity of 
attainment expected in the language reading 
examinations preclude ease of transfer from one 
institution to another. 

Secondly, there has been no generally ac- 
cepted statement of what is really meant by a 
reading knowledge of a foreign language. In the 
final analysis the judgment of a student’s ability 
to read intelligently in the foreign tongue is 
pretty generally the responsiblity of one man, 
sometimes two or, more rarely, a committee. The 
end result is of course a highly subjective 
evaluation of what is already only a vaguely 
stated notion. 

In the interests of objectivity, and in view of 
the expected rise in student population in the 
universities, some form of standardization of 
the graduate language requirements seems 
highly desirable. One such proposal has already 
been made by H. H. Remmers (School and 
Society, March 19, 1955, pp. 1-2), but his sug- 


q 


gestions would doubtless be considered un- 
acceptable or insufficiently developed by many 
who give serious thought to the matter. 

Professor Remmers’ proposal calls for the 
establishment of one test to measure reading 
ability in a given language. As part of the 
development of this test, it would be adminis- 
tered first to graduate faculties holding doctoral 
degrees, then to Ph.D. candidates. Remmers 
would set the minimum for acceptability of 
graduate-student scores at the median of 
achievement for participating faculty members. 

It seems to me that there are two principal 
objections to this method. First is the question 
of whether students in all disciplines can be 
adequately tested by means of one examination. 
The language of psychology is not the same as 
the language of physics or of history. Each 
specialized field has its peculiar way of discus- 
sing, or writing about, the activities it under- 
takes. This is not to say that basic principles of 
syntax and structure are not the same. But 
vocabulary—the words most frequently used— 
and expressive patterns vary considerably from 
discipline to discipline. Entire classes of words 
and concepts are completely lacking in the 
physical sciences, for example, whereas they 
may be ever-present in certain areas of the 
social sciences or the humanities. Scholars, 
carrying on similar or related research, think- 
ing along similar lines and communicating with 
each other concerning their work, develop simi- 
lar ways of expressing their ideas, and these are 
not always the same for all fields. 

In support of these observations I undertook 
a statistical analysis of the basic vocabulary of 
seventy-four representative articles, amounting 
to a total of approximately 100,000 running 
words, taken from the current literature of 
physics in French. The results of this survey 
indicate that there are significant differences be- 
tween the vocabulary of physics and the usual 
literary vocabulary, as it is represented in the 
Vander Beke list. Many words and expressions 
which are of high frequency in physics are in the 
lower ranges of the French Word Book, and a 
considerable number of high-frequency words 
from the Vander Beke list are not to be found 
in the physics list. Similar differences could be 
found in the vocabularies of other disciplines, 
such as chemistry, zoology, history and mathe- 
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matics, but other studies of this type have never 
been undertaken. Yet this segmentation of lan- 
guage must be taken into consideration in the 
standardization of the foreign language reading 
requirement. 

The second major objection to Remmers’ 
plan would be his suggestion that minimum 
passing scores for graduate students should be 
the median of the scores of participating faculty 
members. As Remmers points out, many people 
argue that most American graduate students 
“never achieve sufficient linguistic mastery for 
effective professional use.” The procedure he 
outlines would then seem to be akin to holding 
a mirror up to a bad picture—provided we 
admit that the picture is bad. Is not this prob- 
lem related, rather, to the question of what is to 
be tested? A measuring stick must measure 
something, and that something needs to be 
carefully defined before you begin to measure. 
We return, therefore, to the question of what 
constitutes a reading knowledge. 

My own suggestions for steps to be under- 
taken in the standardization of the reading re- 
quirement would be the following: 

1. Language specialists should undertake statistical 
analyses of the vocabulary and syntax found in the various 
disciplines, and in the several languages usually offered for 
graduate certification. This work is long and tedicus, and it 
would probably have to be supported by some research 
grants—possibly Unesco, as suggested by Remmers. 

2. On the basis of this research, and other considera- 
tions, the language specialists, together with test techni- 
cians, should be able to reach an agreement in precise terms, 
of what is to be understood by reading knowledge. 

3. From these basic materials, the specialists and tech- 
nicians could then constitute, in each language and for each 
discipline, or group of disciplines, a pool of test materials, 
designed to measure reading knowledge, as indicated. 

4. For the purpose of establishing norms and scores, 
there should be little objection to administration of the test 
to graduate faculties, holders of the Ph.D., provided those 
who take the test admittedly make use of the language in 
carrying on their own research. The results would amount 
to comparing student performance with what is more 
likely to be a realistic and adequate use of the foreign lan- 
guage. Test technicians of course have methods of equating 
the achievement of both groups. 


In general, the remainder of Dr. Remmers’ 
procedures should be acceptable. The resulting 
test would surely be a welcomed improvement 
over the present jumble of requirements. 

Davin G. SPEER 

Purdue University 
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Early Introduction of the German 
Attributive Adjective 


ONGRATULATIONS are due to John 

Winkelman for his excellent note on the 
teaching of the German adjective endings (‘A 
Descriptive Approach to Adjective Endings,” 
Modern Language Journal, XL, No. 6, October, 
1956, pp. 55-56). Without the use of the sum- 
marizing chart devised by Dr. Winkelman, I 
have attempted to emphasize the same specific 
points, e.g., that -en follows des, dem, and den, 
that -e follows das, that both -e and -en follow 
der and die depending on the circumstances and 
that -er and -es compensate for the lack of end- 
ing on ein. I would like to share my own views 
on the teaching of the German adjective end- 
ings and add them to Dr. Winkelman’s “De- 
scriptive Approach.” 

Students need a long time to become ade- 
quately familiar with the inflectional endings of 
the German attributive adjective. Most Ger- 
man textbooks introduce the adjective before 
the noun much to late, thereby wasting valu- 
able time during which students can master this 
difficult problem. I introduce the adjective with 
-e after der, die, and das in the first lesson. In 
order to gain time on the first and second days 
of the course for this, there is postponed until 
the third to fifth days some pronunciation prob- 
lems and the introduction of such subjects as 
the personal pronouns, all verb forms other 
than is/, and the indefinite article. During the 
first five or six days masculine common nouns 
appear only in the nominative case. Feminine 
and neuter nouns appear in the accusative case 
as well as the nominative, but the terms “‘direct 
object” and “accusative” are not mentioned 
immediately. During all this time descriptive 
adjectives are placed before the nouns when- 
ever it is possible and reasonable to do so, 
except that proper names of boys appearing in 
the accusative are not modified. 

The indefinite article is introduced on 
approximately the fifth day and with it the 
endings -er and -es after eim and -e after eine. 


The feminine ending does not constitute a new 
problem by this time, and hence the emphasis is 
on the masculine and neuter endings. Again no 
masculine accusative objects are used in this 
lesson. 

When the masculine accusative forms den 
-en and einen -en are then taught, they are 
isolated as a special grammatical difficulty. The 
feminine and neuter accusative forms present 
no new problem, being the same as the nomina- 
tive cases and having been used before. As 
applied to the neuter and feminine, only the 
recognition of the direct object and the use of 
the term “accusative” are new to the students. 

As each new case is introduced after this 
time, the adjective before the noun is also 
presented with the ending -en. The student ac- 
cepts the inflections readily, since after this only 
-en appears in the weak and so-called ‘‘mixed” 
declensions. The only problem for the student 
after this is the article itself. To overcome this 
difficulty, the masculine and neuter forms des 
-en (eines -en) are grouped together in teaching 
the genitive case and dem -en (einem -en) in 
teaching the dative case. In each instance the 
feminine der -en (einer -en) is isolated and 
emphasized. The plural weak ending after a 
descriptive adjective constitutes a difficulty 
only as it is necessary to emphasize the differ- 
ence between singular die and plural die. 

The strong inflections are taught as a group 
after the weak and mixed declensions have been 
mastered. This is the only inflectional problem 
taught in a single lesson. Indeed, Guten Morgan, 
etc., guten Mutes, kalte Hénde, lieber Freund, 
and many similar useful expressions are intro- 
duced, explained, and their explanations ac- 
cepted by the student long before the lesson on 
the strong adjective is presented. 

It has been my experience that the more fre- 
quent usage of the adjective before the noun 
over the long period of time helps to promote a 
degree of spontaneity in the student’s use of the 
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adjective. The student’s familiarity with the 
inflections is seen in the ease and speed with 
which he adds the ending to the adjective when 
speaking. Even after hesitating in determina- 
tion of the proper case and gender of the article, 
the student responds smoothly with the follow- 
ing adjective. 

In this system there are certain to be more 
attributive adjectives in a reading passage than 
would be found in normal German style. The 
student meets expressions like der alte Mann, 


das kleine Kind, and mit dem roten Bleistift until 
they are spoken reasonably spontaneously. The. 
greater mastery of this difficult grammatical 
problem justifies the awkwardness in style. 

I welcome Dr. Winkelman’s summary chart 
and shall use it as intended, after a degree of 
mastery of the adjective inflection has been 
attained by the student. 

Joun R. SINNEMA 

Baldwin-Wallace College 


Grammatical research therefore rejects all aesthetic judgments about individual 
languages as the talk of laymen. Questions as to whether Italian is more “beautiful” 
than French or English are not regarded as objective problems. It is also suspicious— 
and rightly so—of any explanation of language phenomena by means of a desire for 
beauty, or by euphonic, eurhythmic, or similar criteria. Since it attempts to under- 
stand the structure of languages as a causal system, or even as a mechanism of the means 
of expression, it cannot allow the slightest freedom to the caprice of tastes. The ornamen- 
tation of language is regarded as an illusion. And, indeed, the more one begins to under- 
stand and speak a foreign language, the more this illusory ugliness or beauty fades. The 
charm dies, and the plumes vanish, because the student now wears them himself, and 
can no longer see them. A language that becomes my second nature, and reflects my own 
thoughts and feelings, no longer looks strange to me—unless I stand before a mirror and 
by reflexion make it seem strange once more. 

Then I shall see the plumes again, but with understanding and critical eyes, as some- 
thing that is of me and yet outside me. I can wear them as I please, straight or at an 
angle. I try their effect, comb them and brush them. What scientific grammar rejected 
has come back after all, and is consciously cultivated by academic grammarians, 


schools of rhetoric, artists of diction, and purists. 


—Kart VOSSLER 
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Notes and News 


Is Your Language Classroom up to Par? 


The following questions are proposed as an aid to 
teachers of modern foreign languages in estimating the 
amount of language learning that takes place in their class- 


rooms. 
1. 


Do you explain at the first meeting of the class what 
the objectives of the course are and how you propose 
to attain them? 


. In the training of each student do you distinguish 


between the hearer and the speaker? 


. Do you distinguish between learning and perform- 


ance? 


. When you give a new type of assignment, do you 


demonstrate fully how it is to be carried out? 


. Do you repeatedly give your class models of what 


you ask for, or do you let them guess what is right? 
or vote on what is right? 


. Does your class period always contain some review 


of old material and ample demonstration of new 
material? 


. Are the assignments you give busy work? paper 


work? language learning? 


. Do you give assignments as the students are leaving 


the classroom? at the beginning of the class? orally? 
written on the board? printed on slips of paper? 


. Do you put yourself in the position of maintaining 


that language is logical? 


. When a student performs correctly do you ask him 


why he said what he said the way he said it? 


. Do you emphasize the analysis of structure or the 


forming of habits for its proper use? 


. While teaching phonology, morphology, and syn- 


‘ax, do you add the burden of vocabulary problems 
too? 


. Do you permit your students to think that one word 


means another word? 


. Do you ask your students to memorize isolated 


vocabulary words or lists of equivalents in the for- 
eign language and English—that is, lexicography? 


. If you use English in your classes, do you allow the 


students to speak English? 


. When you say something to your class in the foreign 


language, do you habitually repeat it in English in 
the same breath? 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 


Have you ever in your professional career banished 
English entirely from your classroom for four weeks 
in succession? 

Do you correct a student as he speaks? after he 
speaks? just after he has written? a week from the 
following Thursday? 

In your classes are books open all the time? some 
of the time? none of the time? 

Do you rub your students noses in the low frequency 
irregular verb forms? 

Do you judge a student’s knowledge and control of 
a foreign language by the way he spells it on a 
piece of paper? 

Do your students keep a notebook record of impor- 
tant matters as they come up in class? 

Do you hold your students up to the standard of 
your possible performance or their possible perform- 
ance? 

Is your class schedule unchanged by, interrupted by, 
distorted by, review for College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board or Regents examinations? 

Are your students forced into making mistakes by 
not having at their disposal adequate patterns to 
which they can refer? 

Are the written compositions you ask for always 
done orally first? 

When you give a reading assignment, is all or part 
of it heard by the students first? 

Do you spend any, some, or all of your class time 
translating from the foreign language into English? 


. Do you spend the first five minutes of your class 


period talking in the foreign language on a subject 
not previously announced? 


. Do you focus attention only on what the student 


does with pencil and paper or do you treat as equally 
important what he can do in the foreign language 
with his eyes closed? 


. Do you try to set up in your students’ heads a sec- 


ond language system independent of the mother 
tongue, or do you do everything possible to collapse 
the two systems and see that they remain perma- 
nently inseparable? 

NELSON BROOKS 


Yale University 


Further Comments on the New York City FL Syllabus 


Professor Pei’s article in the March issue of the Journal guage scene as well as a searching analysis of the New York 
City Syllabus. Since he raises a number of questions in 


presents a clear and unbiased picture of the foreign lan- 
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connection with the latter, I should like to undertake to 
answer them. 

He deplores the shortness of the course and the limited 
registration in foreign languages. These weaknesses are, of 
course, country-wide and as we all know the Coleman Com- 
mittee posited the reading aim because in their judgment 
it was the only feasible one for the 85% of students who 
took only two years of a foreign language. 

However, in New York the situation is much brighter 
than in other parts of the country. (Professor Pei, you may 
feel elated!) With a total language enrollment of 158,020 
and a gain of almost 10,000 since October 1955, we need 
not be gloomy. In fact, New York offers what is probably 
the richest foreign language program in the U. S. All the 54 
academic high schools and all the 114 junior high schools 
offer foreign language instruction. There are more than 
a thousand teachers teaching eight languages. And—may I 
correct the assumed proportion of one in three—the com- 
bined school population of the two divisions is 315,325 
which would give us one student out of two engaged in 
language study. 

Thirty years ago every high school student studied at 
least one foreign language, but at that time the high school 
was still an academic institution, attended by the upper 
15% of elementary school graduates who were preparing 
for college. And the better colleges required three years of 
one language and two of another. 

All that has changed. The “general high school’’ of to- 
day is no longer an academic institution preparing for col- 
lege. With large numbers of students working for “general” 
and commercial diplomas, the academic group forms but a 
fraction of the total school population. In fact, the exact 
percentages are as follows: academic diplomas 51% general 
32%, commercial 13% all others 4%. In other words, the 
academic student, as formerly, is still studying a foreign 
language. 

Actually, there is no lack of interest. However, certain 
factors militate against a heavy enrollment. One is the re- 
duced entrance requirements of the colleges; another is the 
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crowded program which simply does not permit three and 
four years of language study for many a student. Also, 
foreign languages are omitted from the state scholarship 
examinations. 

While the scope of the language program is by no means 
ideal, the new course of study provides a thoughtfully con- 
structed plan of instruction to meet present conditions. My 
own conception of a more adequate program is, briefly, as 
follows: 

1. A six year course beginning in seventh year of the 
junior high school and continuing through the 11th 
and 12th years of the senior high school. (Only the 
9th, 10th and 11th years need be five periods a week.) 

. A program of at least three languages in every junior 
high school, with a more even distribution of German, 
Hebrew, Italian and Latin. 

. Foreign language instruction of an informal, oral na- 
ture for I.G.C. (“intellectually gifted children”) and 
G classes (“‘gifted”’) in the fifth and sixth grades. 

. A special high school—or department in a given 
school—for intensive study preparing for vocational 
use. This is where Russian and Chinese might be 
given. 


The above plan is feasible within the present frame-work 
and would provide training comparable to that of European 
secondary schools. The present emphasis on science and on 
commercial education should not dismay us. In fact, we 
ought to articulate our instruction with these two impor- 
tant areas. As Professor Pei points out, the Russians are 
doing that very thing. 

Conditions in the United States are, of course, different 
from those in Europe. It would be foolish to suggest adopt- 
ing Old World educational aims. However, as Professor 
Conant recently said, we should endeavor to combine the 
best features of European education with our own. And 
one of the outstanding features of Continental education is 
the longer and more intensive course in foreign languages. 


THEODORE HUEBENER 


Board of Education 
New York City 


My First Trip to Mexico 


The excitement of the last few minutes of my plane trip 
to Mexico could never be explained: the uncertainty of 
what it would be like; the previously conceived notion I 
had; the idea of being able to converse in Spanish daily; 
the grand test of my ability to speak Spanish, etc. After 
having passed through the busy streets of New York some 
twelve hours before, I was landing in another culture, to 
speak Spanish for ten weeks and love every minute of it. 

I gave my all to meeting Mexicans, doing things as they 
do them, learning their songs and dances and speaking 
Spanish as it is spoken there. My first eight weeks were 
spent attending the University of Mexico and becoming 
fully acquainted with Mexico City. On weekends I took 
trips to the nearby sights of Taxco, the pyramids, etc. 

My intention was not to see Mexico as a tourist would 
see it. In fact, there were very few times during my trip 
when I felt like a tourist. I made a point of spending most 
of my time with Mexicans and tried to live a life pretty 


similar to theirs. In doing things this way I may have 
missed some of the sights which are considered “musts” for 
a trip to Mexico. For me it was pure delight just to be speak- 
ing Spanish all of the time and all the more exciting every 
time this involved someone new. 

I lived in a Mexican home with a very warm and charm- 
ing family. I had the pleasure of attending birthday parties, 
saint’s day celebrations and saw a serenade. Some other 
different but entertaining personal experiences were visiting 
a class in session on the island of Janitzio on Lake PAtz- 
cuaro, spending quite a few hours at a small beauty salon 
in Guanajuato and talking with the children at a nursery 
school in Querétaro. 

These and many other brief events seem very insignifi- 
cant at first glance but they are just the things that many 
tourists miss. The life of the people! One such event, just 
one, in each small town can help you to feel its pulse and to 
share in its beating. For me this was the fascination of 
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Mexico. The country cannot be described in general terms 
because it has such variety; variety of landscapes, variety 
of towns, variety of people. Yet every little pueblo is charm- 
ing in its own way and each has something to offer a heart 
which is trying to know and love Mexico. 

I came back from this enlightening trip with the firm 
conviction that this is a must for every foreign language 
teacher who is not a native speaker. Only by going to the 
country, mingling with the people and sharing their experi- 
ences and customs can one acquire a true feeling for the 
language. This was the feeling of the New Jersey Modern 
Language Teachers Association, I believe, when they 


founded a scholarship fund for language teachers to go 
abroad. I was the first recipient of this scholarship and the 
benefits that it has brought to me and my teaching are 
quite numerous. Now when I speak about Mexico it comes 
from the heart. It is a part of me. I can talk more effectively 
of its culture having seen it and lived it. I have added to 
my knowledge of its history having seen examples. Many 
people say that teachers are salesmen, and rightly so. We 
are selling our subjects to the children. How can one sell 
anything better than when it is something he loves? 
Mary Lou WASHBURN 
Hackensack (N.J.) Elementary Schools 


An Exemplary Program 


Modern Foreign Language Week is celebrated in the 
Philadelphia Area so as to conclude on the first Saturday in 
December, the day on which the Philadelphia Teachers’ 
Association holds it annual meeting. At Lower Merion 
High School observance of “M. F. L. Week” always in- 
cludes a Chapel program. This year emphasis was on the 
use of a modern foreign Language by our teen-age exchange 
students. After the Bible reading (I Corinthians, XIII) in 
French, the Lord’s Prayer in German, the Pledge of Al- 
legiance in Spanish by individual students enrolled in these 
languages, Pat Dyer, a senior who had spent last summer in 
Germany on the American Field Service Program, spoke on 
learning German in Germany. Jacques Wyss, an exchange 
student from Switzerland, then told of the foreign language 
program in the schools of his country. Jacques had been in 
an English-speaking country only three months when he 
gave the following talk, presented here in unedited form. 
The program was concluded when Christmas greetings in 
French, German and Spanish were given by the students 
who had participated at the beginning of the program. 
Faculty and student reaction was such that we are sharing 
with Journal readers what Pat and Jacques had to say 
about the study of a second or third language. Pat Dyer’s 
remarks follow: 

“Several weeks ago I received a letter from the director 
of a bank in Diisseldorf, Germany, which I had visited. He 
said what I should like to say about languages: ‘When the 
peoples of the world come together, they can appreciate 
that we all have the same hopes and troubles. There are no 
real reasons to divide the peoples of the world, least of all 
languages, because a few words or even gestures will suffice 
to make oneself understood.’ Those ‘few words’ did help me 
to make myself understood. When I went to Germany I 
had not studied German in school, and I knew only a few 
short phrases. But it was not really too difficult because 
when the German and English were exhausted we used 
Latin. Almost every German scholar has studied Latin and 
I found this ‘dead language’ a great help. 

“Most Europeans know several languages; anyway they 
are eager to learn as many as they can. My German friends 
appreciated my attempts to learn their language, for they 
knew that Americans have a fear of languages and are not 
required to pursue any one language to the extent that they 
must. We all enjoyed exchanging the typical expressions of 


the two languages, and in this way realized that learning a 
language can be fun. 

“Everyone asks me how I could possibly learn German 
without studying it. Well, when one hears German every 
day for eight weeks some of it has to become familiar. 
Sometimes I would be in a group where for several hours 
only German was spoken. This gave me the excellent op- 
portunity to learn through listening. Although German is a 
Teutonic rather than a Romantic tongue, there are many 
similarities in scientific and modern terms. Thus I learned 
by association. 

“The German I can speak is the vocabulary used in 
everyday life. I probably couldn’t converse with someone 
on politics but I do remember enough to carry on a simple 
conversation. Yes, languages are important now, and they 
will be in the future as a key to world peace.” 

This is what Jacques Wyss said: 

“For this morning, I was asked to speak to you about 
the teaching of foreign languages in Switzerland. 

“In a few minutes, I will just describe to you what kind 
of school system we have over there and when and how the 
study of foreign languages takes place. 

“First of all, in Switzerland we can go through school in 
two different ways: we can either go through the nine re- 
quired primary grades of school, and after that we have 
finished; or we can have the first five priffary years and 
then enter a Latin school (or secondary) for four years, 
going on with three years of ‘Gymnasium’ (which is roughly 
the equivalent of senior high school here) and then finish 
our secondary studies with the baccalaureate (which is the 
final examination that makes you enter a university). 

“Now, this is the second way which interests us. For the 
languages, the ‘repartition’ is as follows: In the Latin 
school we have, of course, besides our language which is 
French, Latin. Together with Latin, and also from the be- 
ginning of the Latin school, we have to study German, 
which is another official and national language of Switzer- 
land. After two years of this regime, with six hours of Latin, 
six hours of French, and three hours of German a week, 
besides all the other regular subjects, comes the choice of 
another language. 

“At this point you can choose, which is not very often 
in our studies. The one who wants to achieve his pure 
humanities will take ancient Greek. The other choice is be- 
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tween the other national language of Switzerland, Italian, 
spoken in Ticino, and the very important international 
language, English. I personally took English, and that’s 
also one of the reasons I am here. So you see, it’s always 
useful to have another language than only your own. 

“In the section of the school where I am, in Neuchatel, 


’ Switzerland, which is between pure mathematical and pure 


liberal art studies, English is considered as a major subject. 
But we have only three hours a week, because we carry all 
the subjects all the way along through school, not as here, 
where you can choose every year what you want to do. To 
give you an example, here is what we have the last year of 
‘Gymnasium’ as subjects: French, Latin, German, English, 
mathematics, physics, biology, chemistry, Swiss history, 
general history and French literature, foreign literature, 
philosophy and also some works in geography! 

“For the modern languages, the first years we have to 
study the grammar and all this stuff, which is the least good 
thing of a language. Then we begin to read short stories, 
plays and good literature. At this point, English is taught 
in English and German in German. But even with this, you 
cannot catch a language properly. You have to live with 


“Interlingua” Leaps Language Hurdles 


They call it “Interlingua”—the international language. 
But actually its just an extension of the fact that “saludos 
amigos” means “hi neighbor” all over the world and usually 
doesn’t need to be translated. 

It’s the natural scientists’ answer to the perplexing need 
to know a dozen languages just to get through the business 
of an ordinary laboratory day. 

With pertinent scientific articles likely to appear in al- 
most any language, especially any Western European lan- 
guage, a trip to the library can be down right frustrating. 

As the famous astronomer, Dr. Bart Bok, director of 
Australia’s Mt. Stromlo Observatory, once remarked when 
looking at a Russian journal, “‘What’s a poor astronomer to 
do when he only knows English, Dutch, French, German, 
Italian, and Afrikaans?” 

With Interlingua as a second (written) language, you 
would only need to know one or two of these. 

What’s more, unless you’re writing Interlingua yourself, 
you probably don’t need any prior training to read this new 
language. 

Interlingua is a composite of Western European lan- 
guages designed to be read on sight by anyone with even a 
smattering acquaintance with any of them. Generally you 
can guess at the meaning which sort of jumps out at you as 
you mull over the sentences. 

This is sheer delight to anyone who has undergone the 
torture of an elementary language course where you have 
painstakingly to look up each new word in the dictionary 
rather than just taking a flying guess at its meaning on 
sight. With Interlingua you can throw the translating dic- 
tionary out the window. 

Who would fail to recognize the Latin-American greeting 
quoted in the first paragraph. Or who would be stumped by 
“E Pluribus Unum,” “cherchez la femme,” or a good old 
German “Gesundheit?” 
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the people who speak this language to really understand it. 
I could learn a lot in the lessons I had in Switzerland. But 
never would I have been able to speak the language flu- 
ently. I thought, before leaving Switzerland, that I knew 
English well because I knew well my irregular verbs in this 
language but when I arrived in New York, I couldn’t follow 
a word of what was said around me and I was very disap- 
pointed! 
“But in some time, I could catch up the language spoken 
by everybody around me. It was because I had a good basis 
of study in English and the things had only to be put in 
place with time and exercise! 
“From all this, it remains that the study of foreign lan- 
guages is very important, and as soon as you can begin it 
the best it will be. You will be able to understand better 
other people, as I am trying to do here in the United States, 
and you will be able to discover other literatures, and that’s 
what I am struggling with now!” 
Nora B. THompson 
Lower Merion High School 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Interlingua is based on this universality of recognition 
of many words, phrases, and idiomatic expressions of 
Western European languages, many of which share a com- 
mon Latin or a common Teutonic origin. 

But let one of Interlingua’s pioneers explain it. He is 
Watson Davis, director of Science Service, which has been 
fostering Interlingua for the past five years. 

Writing in the July 12 issue of the magazine Science, 
published by the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, he says in part: 

“Interlingua is a planned, natural, auxiliary language. 
It is neither constructed nor synthetic. It is based on the 
words and grammar (simplified and regularized) of the pre- 
dominant European languages; it can be considered a sort of 
basic, average language (primarily for reading), common to 
most of the reading world.” 

He further explains that “experience has shown that 
Interlingua can be read without study or preparation by 
German, French, Italian, Anglo-Saxon, and South Ameri- 
can people, as well as by Japanese, Russian, and other 
people who have been exposed to Occidental linguistic 
patterns.” 

This new “international language” is the result of more 
than a quarter century of research by the International 
Auxiliary Language Association. It is quite different from 
earlier auxiliary languages such as Esperanto, which re- 
quired learning a whole new artificially contrived grammar 
and vocabulary. 

Already, Interlingua is being used in 17 medical journals 
and has served as the only second written language at seven 
international scientific congresses. 

However, Mr. Davis says its use in natural science is 
only a “pilot operation.” He thinks this new language 
should find a wide application in many other areas of inter- 
national communication as well. 
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Would you like to try your hand at a sample? The follow- 
ing was copied from an article in Interlingua published in 
the same issue of Science in which Mr. Davis’ article ap- 
peared: 

“Le traduction de articulos ab un lingua a altere linguas, 
o le traduction e republication de jornales complete, es un 
processo costese o inefficiente.” 
We take this to mean: “The translation of articles from 


Provincialism is the state of never having traveled, but 
travel is likewise of the mind, and Immanuel Kant wrote his 
“Critique of Pure Reason” without ever having stirred 
more than 40 miles from his native Koenigsberg. 

There is, too, a provincialism of the tongue. How many 
thousands of traveling Americans in Europe this Summer, 
this minute, must feel like kicking themselves for never 
having learned to speak French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
modern Greek, or indeed English? We thought we should 
never need any other tongue, when of a sudden, the white 
picket fence which used to bound the neat little one-family 
white frame house of American self-sufficiency in an allegori- 
cal Mississippi Basin is blown away by air travel, electroni- 
cally instantaneous communication, an attempt at United 
Nations, and two-and-one-half world wars with threat of 
another which could, and probably would, terminate human 
life on this still fairly agreeable planet. 


* * * 


And yet English itself is a tongue many-tongued. We 
English-speaking peoples use several kinds of English with- 
in our thousands-of-times richer basic English than the 
600-word “Basic English.” Why should the British wince 
at American speech (though, yes, we could improve) when 
Cockney, Welsh, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Scot, as against 
Oxford and Cambridge, strain attention for mutual intelligi- 
bility? 

Each profession has its own lingo, almost its own lan- 
guage; so has a trade, so has a class, and a region; so has 
seafaring—a unique and metaphorical tongue; journalese 
is almost a formula speech, while headline English, owing to 
pressure of space and the need of short verbs, becomes a 
one-syllable shorthand; railroad workers, truck drivers, 
farmers, lumberjacks, have occupational vocabularies, as 
have doctors, lawyers, actors, musicians, and housewives. 
Not only is the dyer’s hand subdued to the hue it works in, 
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The Dyer’s Tongue 


Grammar should be the handmaid of reading. Grammar must be a means and not 


one language to another, or the translation and republica- 


tion of complete journals, is a costly and inefficient process.” 
What’s more, we agree wholeheartedly with the senti- 
ment expressed. It’s as plain as the new summer chapeau 
on mademoiselle’s téte. 
Rosert C. CowEn 
The Christian Science Monitor 


but also the dyer’s tongue. 

To speak many languages within the English tongue is a 
worthy accomplishment; it is also an exercise in the easy, 
natural, gracious confraternity of an equalitarian society. 
To shift gears from one speed of English to another is both 
good manners and delightful in itself, as an actor takes pride 
in playing a grand seigneur one week and a comedy bit the 
next. 

For who hath despised the day of vernacular speech? Was 
not every tongue once vernacular? How did the so-called 
Romance languages evolve from the Latin if not through a 
vernacular? Who knows but an American language is now 
evolving from English through our native vernacular? Some 
of it is crude and ungrammatical, but the new words are 
alive and vivid. 

When did French become a Dictionary Language? Not 
until the 16th century certainly, and did not Dante ennoble 
Italian vernacular, up to then despised, by choosing it for 
the splendor of his “Divine Comedy?” Let us not speak ill 
of the bridge that carried us safe over, nor be ashamed of our 
poor relations. 


* * * 


Well and good, but under all this multilingual English 
abides the classic speech of the Bible, Shakespeare, the 
18th century prose writers and the great poets from Mar- 
lowe to—to—answer that one to taste, keeping out of 
acrimonious altercations. Classic English is enormously 
rich, varied, precise, lucid, elegant, eloquent—like the 
solid pedal bass under Bach’s fugal fantasias. Compared 
with its splendor, our occupational vernaculars are catchy 
tunes cutting in on a symphonic orchestration. To speak 
good English is something which we not only owe to one 
another; much more it is a dignity and distinction which we 


owe to ourselves. 
Boston Daily Globe 


an end; it must be subordinate and not dominant; it should be brought forward only as 
its need is felt; its function is to explain the phenomena of the text and to give our own 
expressions a form that shal] make them clear and pleasing to others. 


B. Snow 
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Book Reviews 


Roz, F. C., Modern France. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1956, pp. vii+288. 
$3.75. 


“This book is concerned with what France means to the 
Western World. Its aim is to set out some of France’s con- 
tributions, permanent, recurrent or ephemeral, to civiliza- 
tion.” So we are told in the preface. Actually what we are 
given is a picture of the permanent, for the transitory and 
elusive have little place here. 

In Part I we encourter “The People,” “Paris,” “The 
Country,” “Institutions” (Government, Law and Justice), 
and “France Beyond the Seas.” Part II introduces us to 
“Education,” “Science and Invention,” “Music,” “Paint- 
ing,” “The Cinema,” “The Theatre” and “Literature.” 
There is a brief bibliography at the end of each paragraph. 

What especially recommends this book and warrants its 
being read, if for no other reason, is the feeling that it ex- 
presses what has so often been called (and so seldom ade- 
quately described) “the soul of France.” This speaks out 
in every chapter, but “a mi-voix,” and never does it give 
way to what Gide termed “épanouissement vague.” It is 
composed of human qualities known to us all as character- 
istic of French culture, of France’s courtly and conservative 
way of life: reticence, simplicity, elegance, clarity, concise- 
ness and common sense. But it is precisely Professor’s 
Roe’s way of describing these that keeps mention of them 
from being monotonous reiteration of the already familiar. 
He spans many centuries of the modern age with alacrity 
and ease. He constantly compares and criss-crosses France’s 
achievements with those of Italy, Germany, Spain and Eng- 
land in the same period. What he gives us ultimately is a 
portrait not merely of French, or Mediterranean, but of 
European culture. And he does it in a style that is compact, 
occasionally colorful, seldom perfunctory or dry. 

The two chapters that leave the most interesting after- 
thoughts and impressions (with this reviewer, at least) are 
those on “Education,” and “Science and Invention.” The 
former commands attention especially for its analysis of 
recent educational reform in France, centered in the not 
well enough known recommendations of the Langevin 
Committee. Here we see France attempting to settle educa- 
tional problems somewhat similar to our own: “segrega- 
tion” (education of the poorer and richer elements; the split 
between church and state; academic and technical train- 
ing), and “mass education.” The solutions that the French 
are suggesting to the latter problem are not without sig- 
nificance for us, at least for our colleges and universities in 
the decade just ahead. The French have a definite cultural 
concept and a simple workable educational precept to go 
on: “instruire la masse et dégager une élite.” The Langevin 
Committee also recommends extension of the so-called 
“propaedeutic period,” the “stage” of one or two years 


longer at the lycée after the “baccalauréat” has been ob- 
tained. The extra courses taken at this time determine if 
the recipient of a degree is actually capable of upper level 
university work. In our own country, the putting into 
effect of a propaedeutic or post-graduate year or two, at the 
end of high school, might have three specific and beneficial 
results: one, all would be eligible, but only those actually 
capable of absorbing higher education would be exposed 
to it; two, high school courses (such as elementary and in- 
termediate work in languages, mathematics and English 
composition) would be transferred entirely from colleges 
and universities to secondary schools, leaving the former 
free for the pursuit of those branches of learning most ap- 
propriate to authentic university teaching; three, the stag- 
gering problem of “increased enrollments” in colleges and 
universities (in the 1960’s and 1970’s), and the problem of 
quantity versus quality might be partially solved. Wherever 
the educational truth of the matter may lie, the reading of 
Professor Roe’s pages on the subject point in one undeniable 
direction: to the need of world, or western world planning 
in the field of education, either to supplant or even to sup- 
plement that of individual national committees and imper- 
manent and insufficient White House Conferences. 

The chapter on “Science and Invention” is likewise il- 
luminating and not a little alarming. It examines briefly the 
outstanding discoveries of the greatest scientists only. 
Early in the chapter it is pointed out that there is, strictly 
speaking, no such thing as purely French science (any more 
than there is a dialect that can be called “scientific 
French”). For science, after all, and more especially scien- 
tists, are the most international and supranational of 
agents. They wilfully ignore national boundaries and “cur- 
tains” of any kind. Nevertheless science in France does have 
earmarks of its own, and it has left contributions that bear 
the stamp of its own particular character. French scientists 
have always had some philosophic concept (idealism, ra- 
tionalism, scepticism, materialism, ‘‘mécanisme”) from 
which they have started, and this has controlled their 
“method” and directed their results. Once well grounded 
in their field, and having discovered a fraction of the truth 
in it, they feel compelled to relate it to all branches of learn- 
ing and verity. They will generalize in an earnest effort to 
arrive at some comprehension of the eternal, universal and 
the one. Not content to be simply researchers in particular - 
fields, they become specialists in the fine and subtle art of 
hypothesizing and generalizing. They are not just techni- 
cians, experts and scientists; they are above all humanists. 
This accounts, too, for a certain drawback from which they 
all tend to suffer. As a group (one should properly say as an 
aggregate, for they do not work willingly or well as 
“teams”), they have a disinterested passion for discovering 
the truth, without always caring about the practical appli- 
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cation of it. This has been a serious handicap, not to theo- 
retical science and research, but to French industry and in- 
vention (today, more than ever before). Their achieve- 
ments, however, have been great in what one might call 
the theoretical sciences, or the speculative and abstract 
side of many sciences, such as: mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, biology and zoology (and had Professor Roe come 
down to the present, he would have included atomic energy 
projects and the new science of astrophysics). 

Most interesting of all, though, is the statement: “If any 
particularly national feature can be discovered in the scien- 
tific work published by the French, it is style. In no other 
country has science been so closely linked with literature” 
(p. 158). Nearly every distinguished French savant has 
been able to manipulate, with elegance and ease, with cor- 
rection, economy and simplicity, his native language. Hence 
problems of communicating to the masses the truths of 
science have been considerably less in France than else- 
where. From Lévesque de Pouilly to the Duc de Broglie, 
men of learning and scientists themselves in France, have 
cultivated and achieved miracles of comprehension as a 
result of knowing how to “vulgariser la vérité.” The ability 
to do as well in this realm is an achievement still to be mas- 
tered by many of our own American experimenters, techni- 
cians and engineering teams. 

There are defects in this book, sins both of omission and 
commission. They mar the work, but they by no means 
deprive it of essential merit and worth. Commendably 
broad and comparative though the cultural slant is here, it 
stops at being European. The contributions of America (of 
Atlantic man, in the fullest sense of the term) are not al- 
luded to, even when they exist. There are times too, when 
in considering England alongside of France (especially in 
the chapter on “The People”), it is inevitably England that 
comes out the better of the two. (The French have 
“charm,” but the English have “character.”) There are 
two very spotty and impoverished chapters at the end of 
the book. They are on “The Theatre” and “Literature.” 
We are told on the jacket that these two chapters are “de- 
voted to providing an up-to-date bird’s-eye view of the 
theatre and the cinema, while a concise assessment of 
French literature enlivened by fine vignettes of representa- 
tive authors (Montaigne, Racine, Flaubert, Proust, Mau- 
riac) concludes the book.” It is a pity that anything so 
paltry should terminate an otherwise readable and in- 
formative treatise. It is regrettable, too, that these topics 
are omitted: philosophy, sculpture, architecture, poetry 
and essays. This means that the uninformed reader learns 
nothing about such great men as: Bergson, Rodin, LeCor- 
busier, Valéry, and Alain, to mention but a few of the more 
modern. One would wish too that, in the interests of com- 
pleteness, a chapter had been added and entitled “Sociol- 
ogy.” It could have included a discussion of such topics as: 
Religion, Family Life, Cooking and Conversation, Polite- 
ness and Wit, Sports and Entertainment, Young People, 
Foreigners in France, etc. 

The one serious criticism that, above others, could be 
levelled at Modern France is its understanding of the word 
“modern.” Apparently modern does not include “con- 
temporary,” or more exactly what the French mean by 
“actuel.” There is little or no reference in these pages to 
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much that has happened in France since World War Two 
(except in the chapter on “The Cinema”). What mention 
there is is meager and made only “en passant.” And as 
Marc Chagall has said “to every age, a new art, to every 
art a new artist, to every artist an ever new adventure.” 
Professor Roe has, to be sure, given us a picture of the per- 
manent. Here and there he has presented us with the static 
and conventional. When he comes to the actual present, he 
does not give us the ephemeral or even the perpetual trans- 
formations through which the permanent is always passing 
in the soul of a conservative and yet continually creative 
France. For the achievement of that “toujours nouveau,” 
for the possibility and also the greater need of it in France, 
as she faces the One or even just the Western World today, 
we must turn to other sources. 
HERBERT B. Myron, Jr. 


Boston University 


MAUGER G. AND GOUGENHEIM, G., Le Francais 
élémentaire (2° livret). Paris: Libraire Ha- 
chette, 1956, pp. 122. 


This book is the second in a series of texts for use in 
French schools at the elementary level and takes up where 
the first one leaves off and is, so we read in the Avertisse- 
ment, in conformity with the decrees and requirements of 
the Commission ministérielle du Francais élémentaire. It 
could be used in our own schools where an all-French meth- 
od is desired at the junior high school level or perhaps 
higher, but only if the students had already had basic in- 
struction in the language and already possess a good basic 
vocabulary. 

The text, paper bound, consists of thirty-four lessons; a 
review lesson (not numbered) follows each fourth numbered 
lesson. All lessons follow the same pattern-explanation of 
the grammatical principles, verbs, etc. followed by copious 
exercises designed to increase the vocabulary and give ac- 
curacy in speaking. All of the new material is printed in 
heavy type and illustrated by weil chosen examples. There 
is a series of drawings for nearly every exercise or almost 
every question, which should help learning at an early age. 
Many excellent illustrations of photographs of places, per- 
sons, and things of interest make the book more attractive 
and useful than it could possibly be without them. A text 
with so many illustrations simply could not be produced in 
the United States at a price that would permit its use in 
any but a few private schools, I am sure. 

I imagine that in our schools at least two or three days 
would be required to cover a chapter in a way that would be 
adequate; more time would be advisable and well spent, I 
am sure. To use such a book the teacher would have to be 
alert and driving at all times if any good were to be derived 
from its use. 

In my opinion, this book could be used to advantage at 
the junior high or senior high school level. The results 
should be all that one could desire if the book is used wisely 
and thoroughly. I cannot recommend it except for superior 
students eager to learn French well. There is one thing 
that we would miss in it—the large amount of purely read- 
ing material found in most of our secondary school texts— 
but what we have will give a good use of the language and 
let the student become widely acquainted with many facts 
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of French history, both past and present. The vocabulary, 
connected as it is with every-day life, is exceedingly prac- 
tical. 
Ww. Marion MILLER 
Miami University 


Bonn, Otto F., The Reading Method, An Ex- 
periment in College French, The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37, 368 pp.+xii, 
$6.50, Copyright, 1953. 


This very important book should be known to all 
teachers of foreign languages. Although the reviewer has 
been an adherent of a different school of methodology, he 
strongly urges his colleagues to read this important con- 
tribution, regardless of the methods they espouse. The 
book is a “must” for heads of departments and all who 
would rethink the problems of our field. It has hardly re- 
ceived sufficient notice. Unfortunately there was consider- 
able delay in its printing and publication; editors of our 
journals have perhaps presumed that it is too late to have 
it reviewed; also, the title suggests a practice that is con- 
trary to current trends. 

One must hasten to add that “the Reading Method” 
has been very widely misunderstood. This book clarifies the 
practice, especially in French, in the College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for some thirty years. It is the best 
presentation of the subject, and brings light to the discus- 
sion, rather than the heat of the days of the Coleman con- 
troversy. It should, if it is widely read, do much to correct 
those misunderstandings. Contrary to the impression of 
many, as practiced by the author of this book and his col- 
leagues, the method was never used apart from the oral and 
written aspects of the language, although learning to read 
the foreign language was the single aim. But it was always 
recognized that real facility in pronunciation, and spoken 
and written practice in the language were essential to de- 
veloping the ability to read. 

The book will be an excellent text for courses in methods 
of teaching foreign languages, for its considerations are 
catholic and not limited to the single aim of the method. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to think of a more interesting 
introduction to the literature of our methodology and cur- 
rent issues, for it deals with many concrete problems of a 
vital program. If the instructor of such a course were to 
propose problems, such as whether the reading method or 
the conversational, or the eclectic, or some other method, 
should be adopted in given situations, he could stimulate 
much constructive thinking among his students with this 
book. 

As one goes through it, his fascination grows for this in- 
teresting, detailed history of thirty years of teaching, ob- 
servation and experimentation. Careful records were kept 
of all of this. From the beginning it was the author’s custom 
to think through the problems involved with care, to con- 
sider them in staff conferences and to endeavor to solve 
them in the best possible way. His careful charting of the 
course ahead, and his thoughtful evaluation of past work 
at each stage, are exemplary. True teachers will be thrilled 
to view the constant effort to perfect the method during so 
many busy years. 

His Introduction, “The Lure of Language,” begins: 


Human language is terra incognita, despite its antiquity 
and the more than eight i years that have passed 
since its first written forms marked the beginning of a new 
ethnic era in the history of civilization. Man is still explor- 
ing its mystery, slowly and laboriously uncovering minute 
truths concerning its origins, its ultimate nature, its mani- 
festations and use. Simple enough for a child to master, 
yet so complicated that its ways defy mature analysis, it 
challenges the mind as do few other human phenomena. 


(p. 1) 


In “Analyzing the Job” (Chapter I) the author presents 
many facts and observations which stimulate our thinking 
and throw light on our basic problems. For example, he 
studies the time load of students (“overparticipation in non- 
study activities, and not participation is the real hazard’’), 
and various other causes of failure (p. 17, ff.). The “Evolu- 
tion of a Method” (II) details some interesting history at 
Chicago. In “Economies and Refinements” (III), we see 
how, after diligent work, failures were greatly reduced (p. 
70); how the number of honor students increased (83); 
how arousing the will of the student to learn was crucial 
(89-90). The Basic Outline of the course of 1928 (IV) is 
given in graphic form (108), showing a planned distribution 
of time between phonetics, audition room practice, analyti- 
cal grammar and grammar for composition, study of verbs, 
aural drill, speech and writing practice, vocabulary ex- 
pansion drills, study of idioms, intensive reading, and 
above all extensive reading. 

In “Reading for Language Power” (V), the very useful 
Reading Report Booklet, with its instructions as to how 
to read a foreign language and write reports, is set forth 
(133) (this device, together with conferences between in- 
structor and student, did much to direct extensive reading 
and eliminate pitfalls likely to attend it); also included 
here are what was read (142, ff.), the personalized nature of 
the reading for the individual student (147), and a summary 
of five years of investigation into the reading of a foreign 
language (150). 

In Chapter VI, ““Measurements—I,” various extensive 
studies and surveys of the application of the method are 
reviewed. Important items are: evidence on economy of 
learning (157, 158); testing oral and aural attainment (186). 
In “Twenty Years After” (VII) of special note are: the at- 
tainment of exceptional students who read many hundreds 
of pages well (204), the individualized study plan (205), 
dangers of the “staircase” approach (for “plateau” learn- 
ing) (207); and particularly, The 1941 Syllabus, which is a 
concrete illustration of the application of the method 
(210. ff.). 

“Mechanics” (VIII) recounts: the trials and ultimate 
success in obtaining a proper minimum standard vocabu- 
lary; the use of audio-visual aids to acquaint students with 
the history and cultural heritage of France; and the impor- 
tance of tests and test making in an experimental course. 
In “Measurements—II” (IX) comprehensive and place- 
ment examinations (including aural tests) are discussed. 

In “Projections” (X), the author surveys our past, pres- 
ent and future as language teachers, and convincingly 
argues that the public demand is, and will be increasingly 
for courses which impart real competency; that such com- 
petency can best be attained by careful planning; and that 
there should be integration with other fields: 
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As a social device for the use of man, language should 
be related to his immediate environment, to his world at 
large, and to the past as to the present. . . . 

A sound policy needs a good blueprint. The language 
course needs one. A syllabus or a detailed course outline is 
like a directional beam; it reduces the hazards of a disas- 
trous landing. 


Many will concur with these words from the concluding 
paragraph: 

Whatever the language course does in the future, it must 
have reality, usefulness, and a social value, as well as com- 
petsoey Cooperative and concentrated effort expended in 

half of attainable objectives will be needed. A workable 
plan and an effective system of inspecting the products will 
provide insurance against mediocrity and failure. 


The appendixes include various forms used with the 
method, statistics on results, the 1952 Comprehensive Ex- 
amination for French 1, extensive notes and a full index. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, perhaps the greatest les- 
son of these thirty years of work is the demonstration of the 
effectiveness of concentration and enthusiasm in learning 
under careful planning and guidance. 

A danger latent in the method is seen in the fact that 
students trained under it have at times been judged to be 
inexact in their understanding of the meaning of writers, 
and lacking in habits of precision and care for perception of 
the exact sense and shade of meaning. More training in in- 
tensive reading and exact analysis is apparently needed to 
balance the extensive reading. 

This reviewer, on the basis of experience, cannot con- 
cede the implication that seems to run through the book 
that beginning students in an academic situation can 
hardly be taught effectively more than the comprehension 
of the written and spoken word; but he does concede that, 
if speaking and writing are to be well taught along with 
comprehension, the same driving power as has been de- 
scribed must be awakened in the student for attainment 
in those skills, and much effective practice must be pro- 
vided. Of course there must be the means for keeping in- 
terest alive, and the necessary time must be available for 
doing these things. 

Georce E. McSpappEN 

The George Washington University 


GAEDE, WILLIAM R. AND CooGAN, DANIEL, 
Stimmen der Zeit. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1957, xi+131+ 


Stimmen der Zeit is the name of a Jesuit monthly pub- 
lished in Freiburg i. Br. In choosing this title for their an- 
thology of stories, non-fictional narratives, and verse, the 
editors express the hope that the selections will reflect both 
contemporary German life and man’s universal capacity to 
face with fortitude, faith, and love whatever life may bring. 
That Professors Gaede and Coogan have succeeded in 
realizing this hope will be apparent to the reader, although 
he may miss one prominent strain in modern German fic- 
tion—there is nothing of the morbid, and but little of the 
pessimistic or the cynical, in these seven tales and three 
essays. 

Ernst Penzoldt’s Die Sense is the almost incredible story 
of the unlettered German peasant who, moved by the faith 
that removes mountains, simply walks to Russia and res- 


cues her wounded, captive son. In Herbert Malecha’s Die 
Probe we have a fine psychological study of a criminal fugi- 
tive trapped into revealing his identity, while Friedrich 
Georg Jiinger’s Der weisse Hase is a fascinating blend of 
romantic folklore and realistic crime. A modern, symbolical 
interpretation of the Nativity story is Wolfgang Borchert’s 
Die drei dunklen Kénige. Ein Achtel Salz, by Hannsfer- 
dinand Débler, has the charming manner of a Hermann 
Hesse narrative as it tells of the engagement of an innocent 
young couple and the fiancé’s subsequent torturing doubts. 
The eccentric hero of Helmut Degner’s Herr Brickelmann 
redet nicht mehr is a comic-strip figure, and Werner Ber- 
gengruen’s Sandarzt is a 19th-century version of Le médecin 
malgré lut. 

Especially in the three non-fictional narratives the au- 
thors reveal man’s ability to rise triumphant above death 
and destruction. Erhart Kastner gives an unforgettable 
picture of the bombed-out survivors of the Dresden holo- 
caust as they devote an evening to reading Goethe’s Her- 
mann und Dorothea amid the rubble. Und fiihren, wohin du 
nicht willst, by preacher-chaplain-professor Helmut Goll- 
witzer, is a two-part report on German soldiers in Russian 
captivity: the transport of PW’s to the Ural Mts. region, 
and the celebration of Christmas Eve in the years 1945- 
1948. Elisabeth Langisser’s touching and successful public 
appeal for information on the whereabouts of her daughter, 
a KZ-victim, depicts the starkly tragic conversion of a 
sensitive 14-year-old girl into a convinced cynic (Ich blase 
drei Federn in den Wind). 

Ten short poems, placed after each of the prose selec- 
tions, complete the body of this text. Since most of today’s 
students share a pronounced antipathy to anything in verse 
form, extreme care must be used in selecting items for in- 
clusion in a foreign language text. Although Zuckmayer’s 
Die Mutter may well be within the area of experience or 
comprehension of even unimaginative students, Jiinger’s 
Ultima Ratio seems to lie outside the range of both under- 
standing and interest of, say, a science major. Fortunately, 
nearly all the samples here are readily accessible to most 
students of intermediate German. 

Each of the selections in Stimmen der Zeit is preceded 
by a short statement on the life and works of the author. In 
some cases (e.g. Malecha, whose first literary venture is 
used) there is, understandably, little to report; in other 
cases (e.g. Hesse and Rilke) one or two sentences more, 
characterizing the author’s style or Weltanschauung, would 
have been welcome; in still others seemingly useless (and to 
students probably incomprehensible) bits of information 
are provided. For example, what useful knowledge of Rilke 
does the student gain from the statement that his “position 
in German lyric poetry . . . is akin to that of Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins in English?” A little judicious pruning and 
grafting in the second printing will improve the quality of 
these editorial aids. 

A bibliography, listing the more important works (with 
dates) of all seventeen authors, is helpfully supplied by the 
editors. There is also a section of Fragen, containing 10 to 
32 questions on each of the prose readings. 

Concerning the end vocabulary the reviewer must utter 
a caveat to the prospective user of Stimmen der Zeit: the 
student, working alone at home, will be puzzled by many 
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of the English translations given and frustrated by the ab- 
sence of others. Although the editors claim that “This vo- 
cabulary gives English meanings for all words in the text 
except common pronouns and prepositions, auxiliary verbs, 
numerals and proper names explained in the notes,” at 
least 92 words, from abschreiben to zurtickfahren, are miss- 
ing, while some two dozen idiomatic phrases (e.g. halten 
fiir, halten von, sich an die Arbeit machen) should certainly 
appear either in end vocabulary or in footnotes. 

In the light of the statement that “The meanings given 
are designed to be suggestive rather than exhaustive” one 
wonders what suggestions the student may derive from 
such vocabulary mistranslations as the following: “Zu 
seinen Jagden zog er weder einen Jagdrock an... ,” “Das 
Kohlfeld...zog sie...an.”  (anziehen=“move up; 
dress”); “Im vierten Stock lebte die Witwe....” (Stock 
=“stick”). Totally inexcusable is the egregious error of 
ascribing to sdumen the meaning of zéumen! What distorted 
pictures a student must get when he reads: “Beifuss und 
Rainfarn, die den Weg sdéumten...” or “es nahm die 
Sache ernst und sdéumie nicht” and then finds in the vo- 
cabulary: sdéumen=“‘bridle!” In all, there are some 200 
instances of such faulty, questionable, or incomplete lex- 
ixography. One can only wonder why the editors, who must 
bear the responsibility for these lexical lapses, permitted 
them to be published, and why these boners were not de- 
tected by the eagle eyes of the publisher’s editorial staff. 

Certainly this attractive and potentially valuable text 
needs a thorough inspection and revision in its editorial 
apparatus before any reviewer can recommend it unre- 
servedly for use with students still struggling over ele- 
mentary vocabulary difficulties. 

Haroip W. WEIGEL 

Dickinson College 


UnamuNo, MiGuEL Abel New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1947. Third print- 
ing, 1953. 


Teachers of Spanish and pupils in Spanish classes should 
be grateful to Amelia‘ and Angel del Rfo, as well as to the 
Dryden Press, for providing a text of the literary and psy- 
chological significance of Abel Sénchez, a novel by one of the 
great masters of modern and contemporary fiction. Miguel 
de Unamuno, though he died in 1936, prolongs his existence 
into the present generation through the intuition and study 
of character that he exemplified in his novels, from Niebla 
to Abel Sénchez. The chief reason for our gratitude lies in 
the fact that, through the perusal of such text, the teaching 
of Spanish can be made alive and vital. 

Today we are at a crossroad in American life as far as the 
teaching of modern languages is concerned. Generally 
speaking, pupils are genuinely and thoroughly bored by the 
fact that teachers fail to interest them. Beside the reason 
that many teachers take the function of imparting knowl- 
edge with indifference and as routine, the textbooks adopted 
or available are not, on the whole, conducive to the in- 
tellectual stimulation of pupils. 

This situation is being remedied in our times by the pub- 
lication of literary texts that stand on an equal footing with 
the great books that pupils in high schools and colleges 
read in English classes or at home. This should encourage 


language teachers to offer a type of lesson in which pupils 
not only learn a foreign language but also become ac- 
quainted with the culture related to the language taught. 

The editors of Abel Sdnchez have provided Spanish 
classes with an ideal book. Miguel de Unamuno, more than 
simply a member of a group that in Spanish literary history 
is referred to as “the Generation of 98,” is a great master 
in world literature. His books contain a philosophy of life 
that, when presented to a class, should make pupils aware 
of complex problems, the presence of which give depth and 
significance to human life. Unamuno is much more than a 
novelist. He is a spiritual guide who offers his own tragic 
reaction to living as a direction towards a renewed mysti- 
cism. To present and discuss in simple terms his life- 
philosophy to young people in their teens is tantamount to 
giving an answer to the religious perplexity that inevitably 
accompanies early youth. 

Unamuno, though a Catholic, makes men and women of 
all faiths aware of the necessity of a faith, whichever it is 
in terms of race, country, and environment. He invites 
everyone to live his faith with passion, for to have faith is 
to have “contentment in life, a quiet and gentle content- 
ment and peace,” as saintly Don Manuel taught Angela 
Carballino in one of Unamuno’s masterful short stories. 
Don Manuel Bueno refuses to discuss with the young 
woman dogmatic questions, concluding that to believe is to 
act in behalf of our fellow men. What a fruitful field of dis- 
cussion for young people this would be in the classroom, 
when presented without bias and without the debased goal 
of disturbing the conscience of these youths entrusted to us! 

The present edition offers many new features. The text 
of Abel Sénchez is unabridged. It is preceded by a clear and 
thoughtful introduction by the editors. It also offers a new 
departure in the handling of the vocabulary in that the 
pages are sliced into two parts, the upper part offering the 
text and the lower, the vocabulary. The two parts being 
totally separated, the reader can look up the words and 
expressions used in the text without having to hold his 
place in the book with one hand. 

The Introduction is also provided with questions in- 
timately related to the text. This will enable the teacher to 
present Abel Sénchez critically, in a manner not different 
from that used in the reading of English and American 
classics in high schools and colleges. 

DoMENICO VITTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 


DICKINSON, EmILy, Poesie (translated by Guido 
Errante). Milano: Mondadori, 1956, 264 pp. 


Bouquets to Guido Errante, of the College of the City of 
New York, for his beautiful rendering in Italian of the 
poems of Emily Dickinson. His faithful translation of the 
thought and spirit of these poems serves as an admirable 
introduction of one of New England’s favorite poets to 
Italian readers. 

The craft of the meticulous translator and scholar is 
amply evident throughout this attractively printed vol- 
ume. In the well written Preface—of about forty-five pages 
—Professor Errante reveals a thorough familiarity with the 
background and works of Emily Dickinson. None of her 
sensitive verses and no part of her quaint idiom elude the 
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translator as he renders it all in an Italian at all times 
choice, pointed, and charmingly natural. 

With this fine translation, Professor Errante has made 
a distinct contribution to the study of American literature 
in Italy. It will also be of much value to students of both 
English and Italian because of the bilingual presentation 
of the poems. These are grouped according to subject: God, 
Love, Death, Humor, Prayer, Home, etc. 

All those—on both sides of the Atlantic—who enjoy 
Emily Dickinson gladly welcome this recent and most 
praiseworthy addition to “Dickinsoniana.” 

ANNA K. MERLINO 

Newton, Massachusetts 


FLores, ANGEL, Great Spanish Stories. The 
Modern Library. New York: Random House, 
$1.45. 

Our time is truly blessed with wonderful achievements 
in the field of publications. Both on the higher level of 
philosophic texts and in the more modest and approachable 
one of fiction, works of ancient and modern literatures 
are being transmitted to us in generally excellent transla- 
tions and in editions that are within the reach of every 
purse. I am thinking especially of the beautiful editions of 
the Random House: The Basic Works of Aristotle, The Dia- 
logues of Plato (2 volumes), The Works of Thomas Aquinas, 
Greek Drama, Roman Drama (the latter three in two vol- 
umes), and other significant publications that should be 
seen on the shelves of every man seriously interested in 
culture. 

Great Spanish Stories, accompanied by a penetrating in- 
troduction by Angel Flores, provides modern readers with 
well-chosen specimens of modern Spanish fiction. These 
stories illustrate the Spanish contribution to European fic- 
tion from Gustavo Adofo Bécquer (1836-1879) to such 
contemporary authors as Camilio José Cela, born in 1916; 
Carmen Laforet, in 1921; Rosa Chacel, in 1898; Francisco 
Ayala, in 1906; Antonio Sanchez Barbudo, in 1910; Max 
Aub, in 1903, and others who constitute a new rebirth of 
literature and fiction in contemporary Spain. 

The editor, Angel Flores, has followed a clear distinction 
in separating the historical material used by the Romanti- 
cists Gil y Carrasco and Larra from the social material, 
objectively used by Alarcén and Galdés, and the fantastic 
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realism of contemporary novelists who stem from the 
thoughtful subjectivism of Miguel de Unamuno (1864- 
1936). 

It was most appropriate to include in the collection 
Unamuno’s Saint Manuel Bueno, Martyr, for this short 
story illustrates perfectly Unamuno’s basic concept of char- 
acter and life-philosophy. It is, indeed, the key that opens 
our understanding of the master’s outlook on religion as a 
powerful force that helps us to bear the tragic weight of our 
humanity, since for Unamuno the great tragedy of man is 
that of having been born. The central character, Don 
Manuel Bueno, expresses Unamuno’s belief in a prag- 
matism that enables him to shake his fellow-men from the 
conclusions that XIXth century positivism handed down 
to them. He bluntly rejects the belief in the power of 
science, predicated on the assumption that if society would 
follow science and reject all the abstruse teachings of reli- 
gions, happiness would automatically reign all over the 
earth. In no other work has Unamuno more clearly revealed 
his attitude towards the absolute need of a faith. Unamuno 
actually stands as a link between traditional dogmatism, 
that he accepts without questioning, and faith, any faith, 
all faiths, that he proclaims the basic need of all men. In 
fact, Don Manuel enjoins Angela Carballino to translate 
her religion into good deeds, and good deeds only, while re- 
fusing to discuss with her the dogmatic aspect of religion. 
This situation documents very clearly Unamuno’s sub- 
jectivism as a vivifying force in the fiction of the younger 
generations, those who today are obeying the creative urge 
by projecting on their fiction characters that cannot be re- 
duced to the common denominator of one religious faith, 
predicated only on dogmatic grounds. In this sense, Unamu- 
no, the continuator of Spanish mysticism in our age, il- 
lumines a new direction, not only in the field of fiction, but 
also in that of the religious experience of tomorrow, in 
no matter what part of the world. 

The Random House is to be commended for adding this 
volume to those already published. Even more so, the editor 
Angel Flores should receive our gratitude for having ac- 
quainted the Anglo-Saxon world with a very important sec- 
tion of contemporary fiction. Modern Spanish literature 
constitutes a new page in world literature. 

DoMENICO ViTTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 


“L’on n’apprendra jamais les particulitres propriétés et secrétes graces des autres 
langues qui ne se peuvent percevoir que par ceux qui les ont apprises au berceau et 


sucées avec le lait de leurs nourrices.” 


—Dv Traité de Eloquence francaise, 1594 


: * * 
* * 


“Francisco Castell6é Cubells es mi nombre. Naci 
en Valencia hace 22 afios, y en esta ciudad, 
llamada también Valencia del Cid y la Perla del 
Turia, vivo con mi familia.” 


% 
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ume II. Many interesting personalities s 
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Easily and quickly, you can introduce members of 
your language classes to their youthful counter- 
parts in many lands. Your language students will 
feel a strong personal interest in the fascinating 
young people they will ‘meet’ through Wilmac 
records! Languages are brought to life! History 
and customs of many lands are presented as excit- 
ing subjects in clear and authentic narrations with 
universal appeal. 


Select and order a Wilmac record today, in French, 
German, Spanish, or Italian. Each custom Wilmac 
Hi-Fi Speech Record is carefully inspected, and 
packaged in attractive jacket with protective poly- 
ethylene inner sleeve. Delivered to you postpaid 
and insured in crush-proof carton with complete 
libretto of text and translation, for just $5.95. 


All prices include Fede:ai Excise Tox where applicable. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


921 East Green Street C. 
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FRENCH and GERMAN 


are more than just 


. to students who read these famous French and German 


CAVA 


@ LA REVUE 
DES JEUNES 


@ CARROUSEL 


@ GLUCKAUF 


GUTEN TAG 


magazines designed especially for English speaking stu- 
dents . . . gay with bright modern articles, illustrations, 
puzzles that both enchant and teach . . . already used by 
200,000 students, including many in the U.S.A. 


—for beginners in French, 8 issues a year, Oct.-June. 
—$1.05 per year’s subscription, 80¢ a year for 10 or more sub- 
scriptions. 


—for those with 2 years or more French, 6 issues a year Oct.- 
June 

—$1.65 per year’s subscription, $1.30 a year for 10 or more 
subscriptions. 


—for those with 3 years or more French, 6 issues a year Oct.- 
June. 

—$1.65 per year’s subscription, $1.30 a year for 10 or more 
subscriptions. 


—for beginners in German, 6 issues a year Oct.-June 
—$1.45 per year’s subscription, $1.05 for 10 or more subscrip- 
tions. 


—for those with 1 year or more German, 6 issues a year Oct.- 
June 

—$1.65 per year’s subscription, $1.30 for 10 or more subscrip- 
tions. 
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RONALD Textbooks in Modern Languages... 


A French Review Grammar - 2nd Edition 


New! 


BOYD G. CARTER, University of Nebraska; 
and CHARLES G. ROWE, Schreiner Institute 


Second Edition of a popular college textbook provides complete cov- 
erage of grammar and idiom, and a large variety of sound and inter- 
esting exercises. Each lesson consists of a concise statement of gram- 
matical points, aptly exemplified, plus helpful exercises, oral reading 
of passages with questions, English to French compositions, and 
optional translations from French to English. New oral-aural exer- 
cises help students assimilate the basic patterns of the language. A 
convenient collection of paradigms appears at the end of the oa. 
“, . . as complete a reference grammar as an undergraduate needs 
for four years of serious study.”—The News Bulletin of the 
RMMLA. 335 pp. 


Spanish for Beginners - 2nd Edition 


New 


A Brief Spanish 


NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 


/ Class tested in 150 colleges, this leading textbook for the beginning 


one-semester Spanish course is now presented in an up-to-date 2nd 
Edition. Adaptable to both the oral and the reading approach, each 
of its 22 lessons is built around an informative dialogue. Treating 
both Spain and Latin America, these dialogues discuss practical 
situations as well as cultural subjects. Included are many new, re- 
vised, or expanded exercises. The increased coverage of Spanish 
phonetics and orthographic change is unsurpassed. Book provides a 
review after every fifth lesson, and a concluding general review. 


Appendix of English Grammatical Terms; Glossary. 282 pp. 


Spanish 


Review Grammar 
H. LOSS, Carleton College 


Essentials of Spanish grammar covered 
thoroughly. Rules are explained so that 
the college student appreciates grammar 
as necessary to his thinking and speaking 
in Spanish. Emphasis is placed on the com- 
mand of basic words, idioms, and construc- 
tions. Drill exercises and materials for 
translations are short. “A good solid book 
which should find wide use... a welcome 
addition to our teaching materials.”— 
HISPANIA 186 pp. 


Review Grammar 
H. LOSS, Carleton College 


An established textbook which covers more 
comprehensively the same area as A Brief 
Spanish Review Grammar. Designed for 
classes of longer duration, it treats thor- 
oughly the materials which traditionally 
form a second-year level Spanish review. 
Most exercises. based on selections from 
standard Spanish authors. “. . . a tried and 
tested book which is and will doubtless 
continue to be used wmidely.”—HIS- 
PANIA 272 pp. 
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viennent de paraitre 


NOUVEAU LAROUSSE CLASSIQUE 


Incomparable instrument de travail pour les étudiants, ce dictionnaire leur indique, 
a la suite du sens moderne des mots, le sens dans lequel ils étaient employés aux 
XVIIe et XVIIIe siécles, permettant ainsi une meilleure compréhension des 
auteurs classiques 


Un volume relié (546"x 8”), 1290 pages, 56,000 mots, 53 tableaux historiques, 153 planches 
en noir groupant 3,000 sujets, 44 hors-texte et 63 cartes en noir et en couleurs 


DICTIONNAIRE DES LOCUTIONS FRANCAISES 


par Maurice Rat, agrégé de l’Université, président de la Société des Amis de 
Montaigne 


Un inventaire complet des gallicismes et des mots d’auteur entrés dans la langue, 
avec le sens exact et l’origine des locutions, ainsi que de nombreux exemples tirés 
des meilleurs écrivains. 


Un volume relié (536"x 8”), 448 pages, deux index alphabétiques (par mots et par noms 
d’auteurs cités) 


FROM YOUR USUAL BOOKSELLER OR LAROUSSE, 114 BD. RASPAIL, PARIS 6 


Just published... 
American Boys and Girls 


Know at Least 
One Foreign Language 


A pamphlet offered free of charge by the 
Literary Society Foundation, Inc., New York, 
particularly to those whose parents are of 
German, Austrian or Swiss descent and who 
speak German at home. 


Enclose this pamphlet 
with your letters and circulars. 


There is also a special issue with an appeal in 
German to German-American parents. 

Ask for sample copies or state how many copies 
of the regular, special or both issues you can use: 
50, 100 or more. 


Write fe: free copies to: 


Simplified Russian Grammar LITERARY SOCIETY 
by Fayer, Pressman, Pressman FOUNDATION, INC. } 
PITMAN New York 36 i 
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SPANISH FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


by PAUL ROGERS, Oberlin College. This beginning 
grammar offers the student a solid foundation in authentic 
adult Spanish. The essentials are provided in twenty-nine 
graded dictation exercises; cuestionarios designed to be 
answered with simple sentences facilitate class discussion. 
Original illustrations, black and white reproductions of 
paintings, drawings and photographs stress Spanish culture. 
1957, 431 pages, $4.25 


BEGINNING READINGS IN FRENCH 


by E. E. MILLIGAN, University of Wisconsin. “Professor 
E. E. Milligan in his new elementary reader Beginning 
Readings in French has not been willing to sacrifice reading 
interest to simplicity. His selections are extremely well 
chosen and give the students scientific and cultural material 
as well as an introduction to important French writers. 
Among those presented are: La Fontaine, Moliére, Voltaire, 
Balzac, Mérimée, Fabre, St. Exupéry, Courteline, and 
Maurois. . . . This reader should do much to correct the idea 
that beginning readers should be flat and uninteresting.” — 
The French Review. 1955, 293 pages, $3.00 


Eight new titles have been added to 


LA COLLECTION POURPRE 


These unabridged works of leading French authors are now 
available for your classes: 


Anouilh ° La Sauvage 

Colette La Chatte 

Colette ° Gigi 

Colette ’ La Maison de Claudine 

Gide ° Les Caves du Vatican 

Malraux ° Les Conquérants 

Malraux . La Voie royale 

Pagnol ° Fanny 90¢ each 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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Do You Know 


ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, 
address 


Professor Norma V. Fornaciari 
Roosevelt University, Chicago 5, Illinois 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


The quarterly journal of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. 


Each number has 96 to 128 pages of practical 
and scholarly articles for school and college 
teachers. Subscription and membership in the 
Association : $4.00 a year. For sample copies 
or subscriptions write to Laurel Turk, De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Ar- 
ticles, news notes, and books for review 
should be sent to the EDITOR, Robert G. 
Mead, Jr., Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut. 


HISPANIA is the ideal medium for reach- 
ing the teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
in the United States. For advertising rates, 
write to the ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
George T. Cushman, The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 


The official publication of the American 
Association of Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, and Pedagogical Articles, 
Book Reviews, News, Notes, Advertisements 


Subscription: $4.00 a year (four issues) 
Editor-in-Chief 
WERNER NEUSE 


Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Managing Editor 
HAROLD VON HOFE 


University of Southern California 
Department of German 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Business Manager 
HERBERT H. J. PEISEL 
Syracuse University 
Department of Germanic Languages 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 


THE 
FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of 
French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


$4.00 


Advertisers address: 
Morton W. Briggs 
Business Manager 
298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Middletown, Conn. 


Subscription per year 
Payments to: 

George B. Watts 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Davidson College 
Davidson, N.C. 


Editor-in-Chief 
Julian Harris, Bascom Hall 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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Mario Pei’s famous method of learning languages 
—now available in this new series 


HOLIDAY Magazine Language Books 


ARIO PEI, professor of Romance Philology at GETTING ALONG IN 


Columbia University, has perhaps done more than 


anyone else in recent years to advance the teaching of 

foreign languages. He is the author of books on many re he 
tongues, among them The Story of Language, and The 

Story of English. During World War II his brilliant, By MARIO PEI 
analytical approach to linguistics resulted in the crea- 

tion of a 37-language course at Columbia, now called and JOHN FISHER 
“The World’s Chief Languages.” His idiomatic com- e 


mand of many of the world’s languages is phenomenal 


and, except possibly for one member of the United GETTING ALONG IN 


Nations Secretariat, Mario Pei has been said to read, 


speak, and understand more languages than any other ® 
living man. a la {| 


Now, in a series of books, based on his popular arti- 
cles in Holiday Magazine covering the important lan- By MARIO P EI 
guages of the world, Mario Pei’s vigorous and exciting 
method is made available to teachers and beginning 
students of foreign languages. The books in the series 

are the most comprehensive and easiest to use in their GETTING ALONG IN 
field. Each “Getting Along” book contains a phrase e 

section of more than 100 pages arranged in 24 useful \ anish 
classifications, the foreign language translation of each p) 

phrase accompanied by an easy-to-pronounce phonetic 


transcription. The phrase section is followed by a digest By MARIO PEI 
of grammar. The vocabulary sections are extensive and AND 

offer both English-foreign and foreign-English lists (the 

latter unavailable in any comparable volumes). In the ELOY VAQUERO 


English-foreign language vocabulary, phonetic tran- 
scriptions are given throughout. 


Indispensable for the American tourist in Europe, GETTING ALONG IN 


these books will also be enormously useful to first-year 

language students. The Library Journal says, “The 

compact clarity of basic grammatical and pronuncia- Germ ah 
tion principles will simplify some of the problems of 

beginners.” Each book is more than 200 pages long and By M ARIO PEI 
costs $2.50. 


AND 
HARPER & BROTHERS ROBERT POLITZER 


New York 16 
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Announcing 
THE SLAVIC AND EAST 
EUROPEAN JOURNAL 


The renamed, reorganized, and expanded quarterly pub- 
lication of the American Association of Teachers of 
Slavic and East European Languages, now published 
through the facilities of Indiana University 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles in language, litera- 
ture, folklore, and intellectual background; reviews, 
news, notes 


Subscription-membership: $5.00 per year; $2.00 to under- 
graduate and graduate students 


Subscriber-members will receive, through an arrange- 
ment with the Slavic and East European Series of 
Indiana University, the following bonus volumes dur- 
ing 1957: 


Indiana Slavic Studies, Volume I (available now) 


The 1956 American Bibliography of Slavic and East 
European Studies in Linguistics, Literature, Folklore, 
and Pedagogy (to appear in November) 

Articles, news, notes, and books for review should be 
sent to the Editor, J. T. Shaw 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
For subscriptions, advertising rates, and back numbers, 
write to the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the 

AATSEEL, Edmund Ordon 

Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 


BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of 
Comment on Foreign Books 


Edited by E. E. Norn 
Founded by Roy TEMPLE Housg 


WORLD LITERATURE in review each 
quarter by distinguished critics both in the 
United States and abroad. The magazine offers 
to its readers criticism and analysis of many of 
the important books issued in all literary lan- 
guages—a literary harvest obtainable through 
no other medium. 
THE CURRENT OF IDEAS as reflected in 
leading articles by contributors of established 
reputation throughout the world. This makes 
vital reading for everyone interested in the 
intellectual advancement of our age. 
Subscription rates: $4.00 a year, or $7.00 
for two years. Single copies $1.25 each. Ad- 
dress the Circulation Manager, BOOKS 
ABROAD. 


University of Oklahoma Press 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Third Revised Edition 
(1949) 
of 
Vocational Opportunities for 
Modern Foreign Language 
Students 


prepared by 
Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of 
Foreign Languages, Schools of the 
City of New York. 


Copies of this pamphlet may be 
obtained at 30 cents each, postpaid, 
payable in advance, from 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Bus. Mgr. 
7144 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 


The 
CANADIAN 
Modern Language 
REVIEW 


stresses 
the practical aspects of instruction 
Literary Articles 
Teaching Methods 
Lesson Helps 
Audio-Visual Aids 
Review Material 
Objective Tests 
Term Examinations 
Book Reviews 


Editor 
Dr. George A. Klinck 
194 Dawlish Ave., 
Toronto 12, Canada 


Business Manager 


Mr. P. K. Hambly, 34 Butternut St. 
Toronto 6, Canada 


published quarterly by 
The Ontario Modern Language 
Teachers’ Association 


Subscription $3.00 per annum 
Send for a sample copy 
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What's the Story on Language Laboratories? 


MONITOR, E-3 series, 2-channel tape recorder—the most widely: ac- 
cepted, the most flexible yet simple recording instrument ever 


designed for the Language Laboratory.* 


MONITORET, E-4 series,—designed in operability and price for the 
very large language laboratory installation. 


Write for... 


. . . . Specifications and prices for these instruments and for general 
laboratory accessories 


. Plan for trade-in of obsolescent laboratory equipment 


. Direct factory service list—plans, layout, delivery, installation, 
check-out, instruction in operation and maintenance—all free to 


domestic users 
. Laboratory amortization plan for private schools 


. Free demonstration service for you to test our equipment on your 


home ground 


. Re-cap of ETL “binaural” laboratories in twenty six countries 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES, INC. 
1818 M STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 

REpublic 7-7646 


* Please capitalize Language Laboratory when you write the term. It deserves it! 
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REVISED EDITION 


By 
René Bellé and Andrée Fénelon Haas 


THE AUTHORS. Professor 
René Bellé, Chairman of the De- 
parment of French at the University 
of Southern California, is a special- 
ist in contemporary linguistics and 
literature. Mme Andrée Fénelon 
Haas is Head of the French Depart- 
ment at the Westridge School in 
Pasadena. In addition to Prome- 
nades en France, Professors Bellé 
and Haas have also published with 
Holt their fine collection of con- 
temporary short stories: Vingt 
contes du vingtieme siécle. 

The new, 1957 edition makes this 
immensely popular reader for be- 
ginners even more practical and 
attractive than before. 

In the revision, the initial chap- 
ters of Promenades en France have 
been redesigned, recast and rewrit- 
ten so that students can begin to 
read good French earlier in the 
work of the first semester. With de- 
tailed advice at hand from users of 
the book in widely differing situ- 


ations, Professors Bellé and Haas 
have been able to tighten it up and 
improve it pedagogically through- 
out. 

New exercises for the introduc- 
tory chapters and for new selections 
are provided. The end vocabulary 
has been completely reset and ex- 
panded. 


Table of Contents 

La Gaule romaine; La Provence; 
La farce de maitre Pathelin; Saint- 
Louis; Le pauvre et le rétisseur; 
Jeanne d’Arc; La Touraine; Henri 
IV; Les moutons de Panurge; La 
Bretagne; Moliére; Les malheurs 
d'un parvenu; Versailles; Monsieur 
Jourdain et le philosophe; Le 
Quartier latin; L’art de ne pas payer 
ses dettes; Voltaire; Jeannot et 
Colin (I); Les quais de la Seine; 
Jeannot et Colin (II); La prise de la 
Bastille; Premiere aventure de Gil 
Blas; La Normandie; Gil Blas et 
l'évéque; Napoléon; L’Alsace; Vic- 
tor Hugo; Gavroche; Montmartre; 


Pasteur; Les cafés de Paris; Mon 
oncle Jules; La mule du Pape. 


Honry Holt and Company 


NEW YORK 


* CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
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